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Memoirs of the Celebrated Persons com- 
posing ‘the Kit-Cat Club; with a 
Prefatory Account of the Origin of 
the Association. Llustrated with 
forty-cight portraits, from the origi- 
nal paintings by Sir Godfrey foo I 
ler. fol. London, 1822. 

To those who are at all acquainted 
with the important epoch of the Bri- 
tish annals to which the present volume 
refers, it will immediately occur that 
biographical sketc hes of an associa- 
tion composed, for the most part, of 
persons respectively eminent as war- 
riors, poets, statesmen, and moralists, 
must, in the aggregate, afford a brief 
history of the period to which they be- 
longed. 

The Kit-Cat Club was instituted 
eboat the year 1709, and consisted of 
the principal noblemen and gentle- 
men who had been engaged in oppo- 
sing the arbitrary conduct of James [, 
and bringing about the revolution. 
The Earl of Dorset, the Meczenas of 
the wits of those days, was one of the 
first members of the society, the osten- 


sible object of which seemed to be the | 


encouravement of literature and the fine 
arts, but the end they most assiduously 
laboured to accomplish, was the pro- 
motion of loyalty and allegiance to the 
House of Hanover. Horace Walpole 
speaks of this club as the 
that saved Britain ; 
their encouragement of literature is 
related by Spence oa the authority of 
Pope, who say s, * he remembers having 
seen a paper in Lord Hialifax’s own 
hand writing, concerning # subscrip- 
tion of four. hundred guineas, for the 
best written come dy. 

The origin of the Kit-Cat Club is 
involved in considerable obscurity ; its 
name has been variously accounted for. 
It is generally believed to have taken 
its appellation from the person a whose 
house the meetings of the club were 
firstheld. Their earliest place of ren- 
dezvous was at the house of an ob- 
scure pastry-cook, called Christopher 
Cat, in Shire Lane, near Temple Bar. 
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The dinners and suppers upon which | 


this person feasted his illustrious 
enests, were principally mutton ples, 
for which he was much celebrated. 
Ned Ward, in his § Complete and Hu- 
mourous account of the remarkabie 
Clabs and Societies,’ refers the foun- 
dation of the clab to Jacob Tonson, 
the bookseller, whom he designates by 
the naine of Bocai; as we chance to 
have a copy of this book in our pos- 
session, we sha'l make an extract from 
it, respecting this Kit-Cat Club :— 
‘This ingenious society of Apollo 

Sons, who, for many years, have been the 
grand monopolize rs of those scandalous 
commodities in this fighting age, viz. Wit 
and Poetry, had first the honour to be 
founded by an amphibious mortal, chief 
merchant to the mus 3 5 and in these 
times of piracy both bookseller and print- 
er, who having, many vears since, con- 
ceived a wonderful kindness for one of 
the greasie fraternity, then living at the 
end ‘of Bell Court, in Gray’s Inn Lane, 
where, finding out the knack of humour- 
ing his ne i¢hbour Bocai’s palate, had, by 
his culinary qualifications, so highly ad- 
vane’d himself in the favour of his good 
friend, that, thro’ his advice and assist- 
ance, he remov’d out of Gray’s Inn Lane 


_to keep a pudding-pie shop near the 


‘ patriots | 
and aninstunee of | 


, pl ‘omising endowme its, 





Fountain Vavern, in the Strand, encou- 
raged by an assurance that Bocat and his 
fr iends would come every week to storin 
the crusty walls of his mutton pies, and 
make a consumption of his custards. 
About this time, Beeai, who had always a 
sharp eye towards his own interest, hav- 
ing riggled himself into the company of a 
pai cel of poet cal young sprigs, who had 
just wean’d themselves of their mothe: 
university, and by their prolific parts and 
had made ihem- 
selves the favourites of the late bo; intiful 
Mecenas, who had generous ly proinis’d 
to be an indulgent father to the rhiming 
brotherhood, who had united themselves 


for; so that now, between theis youth 
and the narrowness of their fortunes, be- 
ing just In the zenith of their poetic fury, 

Bocai had a fair prospect of feathering ' 
nest, by his new profitable chaps, WwW 

having more wit than experience, 
but a slender value, as vet, upon 

maiden performances. B 


iS | 
ho, | 
put | 
their} 
Besides, the hap-| 
py acquaintance of ceo sons of Parnas- | 
sus gave him a lucky oppoviunity of pro- } 
moting the interest of his beloved en. |! 
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gineer, skill’d in the fortification of 
cheese-cakes, pie s, and custards; so that 
Bocai, to ingratiate himself with his new 


sO 


set of authors, invited them to a collation 
of oven-trumpery at his friend’s house 
where they were nobly entertain’d with 


as curious a butch of pastry delicacies as 


>ever were seen at the wink ling up ofa 
lord mayor's feast upon the day of his 
triun yphs ; - that there was not a methema- 


tical figure in all Euclid’s Elements, but 
what was presented to the table in by tk'd 
wares, cavities were 61d with 
fine eatable varieties, fit for gods or poets. 
‘This procur’d the cook nin A a mighty re- 
putation among his new rhiming custom- 
ers, that they thought it a scandal to the 
muses that so heav enly a banquet should 
go untag’d with poe try, where the orna- 
mental folds of every luscious cheese- 
cake, and the artful walls of every gaiden 
custard, cdeserv’d to be imu srtali zd; 
they could, there fore, scarce demolish 
the embellished covernig ofa pidge on-pie 
without a di tich, or break thro’ the sun- 
dry tunicks of a Bale paste apple -tart, 
without a ae. oer upon the giori- 
ous occasion ocai wisely observing 
the good effects: ‘of this pastry cnt gad 


\\ hose 


ment, and finding that pies to poeis were 
as agreeable food as Ambrosia to tie 
gods, very cunningly proposed thei 


weekly meeting at the same place ; and 
that himself would be oblig’d .to contiuue 
the like feast every clu! day, provided 
they would do him the honour to let him 

have the refusal of all their juvenile pro- 
ducts, which generous proposal was very 
readily agreed to by the whoie poetick 
clans an i the cook’s name being Chiristo- 
pher, for brevity call’d Kit, and his sign 
being the Cat and Fiddle, they very mer- 
rily derived a quaint denomh jation from 
puss and her master, and from thence 
call’d themselves the Kit-Cat Club. And 
Bocai, in respect that he was donor of the 
feast, and promoter of this new pudding- 
pie establishment, had the honour to be 
chosen chairman of the society ; to which 
presicing authority, as most believe, he 


owes the stateliness of his brow and the 
hau ore <s of his tem When Bocai 
had thus ‘far been successful in his new 


‘ed had now nothing else to do 
but to ia vy fresh foundations for his young 
artifcers te build upon, and never to come 
empty, without soine project tin his head, 


fthat imight have a probable tendency to 


his own profit. Now, every week the 
listening town was charm’d with some 
wonderful off-spring of their teeming nod- 
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dles; andthe fame of Kit-Cat began to 
extend itself to the utmost limits of our 
learned metropolis; not a court countess 
could compassionate her lover with the 
tenderest of her favours, but presently 
the pleasing adventure was most notably 
handled by the Kit-Cat bards, and sung 
down to posterity.’ 

Speaking of the amusements of the 
Club, and of Jacob Tonson in parti- 
cular, the author says,— 

‘That though he looked but hke a 
bookseller seated among lords, yet, vice 
versa, he behaved himself like a lord 
when he came among booksellers. When 
their pye feast was over, and they had 
done commending of the rose water cod- 
lin-tarts fortheir hellico-flavour, it was the 
drawer’s next businessto clear the board, 
bring every man his bottle and @ clean 
glass, and then the wits, according to cus- 
tom, for the diversion of the rest, would 
be so liberal of their talents, that nota 
Roman author or a mouldy worthy could 
rest in their graves for two hours, but 
must be box’d about the board, till every 
one had run over his whole catalogue of 
dead bards and emperors, to shew his 
learning in remote antiquities, neglecting 
all foresight to talk of things past, as if, 
hke crabs, they had got a taculty of run- 
ning backwards. ‘The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough could not be nam’d without a Sci- 
pio to confront him, nor Prince Eugene 
mentioned without a Hannibal to oppose 
his character; Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, 
or Dryden, remember’d without such a 
contemptible pish, as if they were only fit 
to write stage-speeclhies for a mountebank’s 
orators or ballads for Pye Corner; yet 
their own works sometimes should be un- 
Llushingly repeated, that they might have 
a friendly opportunity of tickling each 
other with reciprocal flattery, and put 
that policy in practice, so much in vogue 
among scabby friends, viz. J’ll scratch 
you, do you scratch me. 
learned recreations that exercise the mind 
instead of the body, the Kit-Cat wits us’d 


to waste their hours, whilst the rest of 


their members, who, perhaps, were not 
blest with such prolific genius, would ma- 
nifest by their liberality, when the reck- 
Ooning came to be paid, the satisfaction 


they had found in the witty discourses of 


their wiser brethren. ‘Thus honest Bocai 
and his fruitful seminary of transcendant 
wits, establish’d and continu’d their Kit- 
Cat Club for a succession of years, till at 
last burnt out of their dear Parnassus, 
where they had long been settled.’ 

That this is a facetious, rather than 
an authentic account of the Club, is 
very probable, though many of the 
facts mentioned are founded in truth; 
for certain it is that Kit-Cat, the con- 
fectiouer, assisted by his patrons and his 
friend ‘Tonson, soon removed from Shire 
Lane to the Fountain Tavern, in the 
Strand, where his guests became more 


In these sort of 
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number increased from thirty-nine to 
forty-eight. . 

To the standard dish of the Society, 
mutton pies, there are many allusions 
in the literature of the day. Dr. King, 
in his * Art of Cookery,’ says, ° [mmor- 
tal made as Kit-Cat by his pies;’ and 
in his prolozue to the ° Reformed Wite,’ 
it is msisted that 

‘A Kit-Cat is a supper for a lord.’ 

The custom of toasting ladies after 
dinner, peculiar to the Kit-Cat Club, 
is noticed in the Tatler; and, in the 
voluine before us, several poems, writ- 
ten on the various toasts of the day 
for the drinking giasses of the society, 
are preserved, in the notices of their 
respective authors. Sir Samuel Garth 
Addison, Maynwaring and the Earl 
of Dorset, Halifax and Wharton, have 
contributed their jeux d’esprit, on 
the most celebrated beauties of the 
day, which gave rise to the following 
epigram, supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Arbuthnot:— 

‘ Wience deathless Kit-Cat took its name, 

Few critics can unriddle ; 
Some say from pastry-cook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 


‘From no trim beaus its name it boasts, 
Gray statesmen, or green wits ; 

But from its pell-mell pack of toasts 
Of old Cats and young Kit.’s, 


The Kit-Cat Club was dissolved, or 
rather died away, about the year 1720. 
Tonson, who appears to have been the 
principal in forming the clab and 
keeping it up, was a great favourite 
with the members, for, independent of 
other civilities, they presented him 
with their portraits; the Duke of So- 
merset was the first who set the exam- 
ple, which was soon followed by other 
members. These pictures were exe- 
cuted by Sir Godfrey Koeller, and 
were all hung up in a room, which 
Tonson added to his residence at Barn 
Elms, for the meetings of the club, 

It is from these pictures that the 
forty-eight portraits in this volume are 
engraved, beginning with Sir Godfrey 
Kneller and ending with old Jacob Ton- 
son. Considering this volume rather as 
a graphic than a literary production, we 
must observe that the engravings are all 
admirably executed ; and as they are 
all undoubted likenesses of some of the 
most distingushed personages of the 
age in which they lived, they form a 
very valuable collection. Although 
little is known of the members of the 
Kit-Cat Club as an association, yet 


the author of the present volume has | 
industrionsly gleaned much curious | 
'and interesting mlormation relative to 


regular in their attendance, aud their | the individuals who composed this ce- 


lebrated club, of whom Horace Wa}. 


pole says, ‘ though generally mention. 
ed as a set of wits, were, In reality, the 
patriots that saved Britain.” From the 
notices of some of the members, we 
shall quote a few passages, 

Of Charles Seymour, commonly 
called the proud Duke of Somerset, 
some anecdotes, rather curious than 
amiable, are related :— 

‘ His second duchess once familiarly 
tapped him on the shoulder with a fay’, 
when he turned round, and with a look of 
marked displeasure, observed, ‘my first 
duchess was a Percy, and she never took 
such a liberty.” His children were 
taught to obey his injunctions with the 
most profound respect. ‘The two young. 
est of his daughters were accustomed to 
stand and watch him alternately whilst he 
slept in the afternoon. On one occasion, 
Lady Charlotte feeling herself tatigued, 
sat down. ‘lhe duke waked unexpected. 
ly, and expressing his surprise at her dis. 
ovedience, declared he would remember 
her want of decorum in his will. He left 
this daughter 20,0001. less than her sister, 

John, the second Duke of Mon- 
tague, was remarkable for his humane 
disposition: He kept an hospital for 
old cows and horses; none of his te. 
nants, near his seat, at Boughton, 
dared kill a spavined or broken-wind- 
ed horse; and he obliged them to bring 
them all to his equestrian preserve, 
The duke kept a dog, the ugliest 
creature ever beheld, and used to say 
he was kind to the animal, because it 
was too hideous to have claims upon 
the kindness of any one else. 

Thomas Holles Pelham, Duke of 
Newcastle, was always accused of pro- 
mising favours too readily. In a con- 
tested election for a borough in Corn- 
wall, he obtained a casting vote from a 
farmer, and, in return, begged to 
know what he could do to serve him. 
The farmer begged that his son-in-law 
might succeed to the office of super- 
visor of the Excise, on the death of its 
present possessor, who was aged and 
infirm. The duke promised it, aud 
begged the farmer to set off post haste 
to London the moment the supervisor 
died, and drive directly to his house, 
whether it was night or day, and he 
would see him directly. The gauge 
died ina few months after. The farmer 
set off to London, and hastened to the 
duke’s house, at the corner of Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields:— 





‘At the very moment when a consider 
| able party of a Cornish borough were &* 
/erted by the death of a supervisor, no less 
/a person than the King of Spain was ex- 
pected hourly to depart—an event he 
which ajl Europe, but more especial) 
' Great Britain, was materially interested. 
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‘The Duke of Newcastle, on the very 
night that the proprietor of the decisis € 
vote was at his door, had sat up, anxiously 
expecting despatches trom Madrid : wea- 
ried, however, by official business, he re- 
tired to rest, having previously given in- 
structions to his porter not to go to bed, 
as he expected every minute a messenger 
with advices of the greatest importance, 
and desired that he might be shown up- 
stairs the moment of his arrival. His Grace 
had just fallen asleep, when the loud rap 
of his friend from Cornwall saluted his ear, 
and effectually dispelled his slumbers. 

‘To the first question of ‘Is the Duke 
at home?’ (it was two o’clock in the 
morning,) the porter answered ‘* Yes, 
and in bed; but has left particular orders 
that come when you will you are to go 
up tohim directly.”’ ‘*God for ever bless 
him, a worthy and honest gentleman,” 
exclaimed the mediator for the vacant 
supetvisorship, smiling and nodding with 
approbation at a prime minister’s so accu- 
rately keeping his promise. He was then 
ushered into the Duke’s bedchamber. 

‘Ts he dead,” enquired his grace, rub- 
bing hiseyes, and scarcely awake from his 
dream of the King of Spain, ‘‘Is he 
dead?”’ “* Yes, my lord,’’ replied the ea- 
ger expectant, delighted to find that the 
election promise was so fresh in the mi- 
nister’s recollection. ‘* Whendid he die?” 
“The day before yesterday, exactly at 
half past one o’clock, after being confined 
three weeks to his bed, and taking a power 
of dactor’s stuff: and | hope your grace 
will be as good as your word, and let my 
son-in-law succeed him.” 

‘The Duke, who by this time was per- 
fectly awake, was staggered at the impos- 
sibility of receiving intelligence from Ma- 
drid in so short a space of time, and per- 
plexed at the absurdity of a king’s mes- 
senger applying for his son-in-law to suc- 
ceed the King of Spain. “Js the man 
drunk or mad? Where are your des- 
patches?” vociferated his grace, hastily 
drawing aside the curtains of the bed; 
when, instead of a royal courier, he re- 
cognised the fat, good-humoured counte- 
nance of his friend from Cornwall, mak- 
ae low bows, with hat in hand, and 

oping my lord would not forget the 
Sracious promise he was so good as to 
make in favour of my son-in-law at the 
late election.” 

‘Vexed at so untimely an interruption, 
and disappointed of his important des- 
patches from Spain, the Duke frowned 
fora few seconds, but chagrin soon 


gave 


Way to mirth at so singular and ridiculous | 


4 combination of circumstances, and al- 


though his grace could not manage to | 


coy the son of his old acquaintance on 
. toons ytd his Catholic majesty, yet he 
me we 4 im to a post which soine, pers 
aac t consider not less honourable— 
made him an exciseman.’ 
ia s there are several interesting bio- 
fof phies 
Splendid 


' volume, we shall resume it 
Next week 


yet remaininig in this very | 
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| Poems. By William Hersee. Third 
| Edition. To which are added a 

Tribute of Gratitude to the Memory 

of the late William Hayley, Esq.; 

and several other pieces. 8vo. pp. 

332. London, 1822. 

THiRTEEN years ago Mr. Hersee first 
ventured to publish a small volume of 
poems, which possessed sufficient me- 
rit to recommend their author to the 
late amiable and much-respected Mr. 
Hayley, who thenceforward became 
bis patron. A second edition was soon 
called for, and the author, embolden- 
ed by success, quitted the rural pipe 
for martial strains, and sung the ¢ Fall 
of Badajos’ and the triumphs of ¢ Vit- 
toria;” these poems, from their tempo- 
rary nature as wellas from their intrin- 
sic merit (though hastily written), were 
received with much approbation by 
the public, and are now reprinted with 
their respective dedications in the pre- 
sent volume. 

Mr. Hersee, whose poetical talents 
are highly respectable, appears imbu- 
ed with a strong religious feeling, 
which pervades nearly all the varieties 
of his muse. He declares, in the pre- 
face, that although he has reason to 
expect that his unaine may pass down 
the stream of time without being re- 
corded in the literary annals of his 
country, yet *he would much rather sink 
for ever in the deep waters of oblivion 
than raise up a gloomy temple of fame 
on the base of infidelity.’ 

We have already stated that Mr. 
Hayley was the patron of Mr, Hersee ; 
it must have given that gentleman 
much pleasure to see the genius of his 
protegée expanding under his foster- 
ing care; that, as his muse became 
more prolific and more refined, she was 
not less grateful; and that, in almost 
every bouquet, the author entwined 
the name of Hayley. 

Among the numerous pieces consti- 
tutinge this volume, ‘The Tomb of 
Love,’ a ballad founded on the disco- 
very of Madeira, is our favourite; it 





possesses much of the simplicity and 
pathes of the old English ballads, and 
there is much poetic beauty in several 
of the stanzas. Although there are 
some pieces which, we think, Mr. Her- 
see would have done well to suppress, 
yet the volame, collectively, posseses 
considerable merit. select two 
short poems as specimeus:— 


‘MY NATIVE HILL. 
‘Let greater pocts seize the lyre 
And raptur’d strike with nervous hand ; 
Dittusing patriotic fire 
Around old Albion’s favour'’d land: 
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Tho’ my weak strain can ne'er aspire 
Such warm emotions to instil, 
I love my country—and admire 
With glowing heart my native hill 
‘Let others, favour'd of the muse, 
Tell of the battles nobly won; 
Tell to the listening world the news 
Of feats by British warriors done ; 
I hear with awe—yet, as the dews 
Descending to the sylvan rill, 
Soft be the song that shall infuse 
Affection for my native hill. 
‘Sweet is the prospect, far and wide, 
That spreads the winding vales around, 
Whiere cool refreshing waters glide 
With pointed sedge and alders crown’d ; 
And, gazing still on ev ry side, 
The cot, the farm, the rural! mill, 
And the blue gleaming ocean tide, 
Are seen from off my native hill.” 
‘Oh! fromthe cradle to the grave 
Had I[ my choice of earthly fate, 
I ne’er would be Ambition’s slave, 
3ut seek the happy rural state. 
While others many dangers brave, 
Pursuing pow’r and riches still, 
Let me but feel the zephyrs wave 
’ Around my humble native bill.’ 
‘THE POET’s INVITATION TO A FRIEND. 
©O come to my cottage! tho’ humble its door, 
The welcome within will proceed from the 
heart 3 
My home is your own—and, tho’ scanty my 
store, 
I’m ever most happy when you have a part. 
‘O come to my cottage! the flourishing vine 
Peeps in at the window and waves with the 
breeze ; 
The rich purple grape shall be sparkling in wine, 
And all homely comforts united shall please. 
‘©O come to my cottage! the myrtle shall smile, 
Tho’ wanting the valley, the fountain, the 


glade,— 
And here shall sweet converse the moments be- 
ruile, 


And lilac shall lend us a cool silent shade. 


‘O cometo my cottage! the favourite song 
Of childhood shall join with the tale of your 
friend ; 
And Friendship shall tell you what raptures be- 
long 
To those who to virtues domestic attend. 


‘O come to my cottage ! and here you will find 
The poet surrounded with conjugal bliss 5 

The wife of his bosom, so tender and kind, 
With smiles of affection deserving a kiss. 

‘O come to my cottage! beneath its low roof 
My little ones prattle and climb on my knee; 

Three pledges of love we produce, as a proot 

That Happiness smiles upon Mary and me. 
‘O come to my cottage and share in my joy: 
Inspired by your presence that joy willen- 
crease 5 
And while we have health sure naught can de- 
stroy 
The blessiogs of humble Contentment and 
Peace.’ 
—— 4+ eo — 

Letters of Junius; with Preliminary 
Dissertations and Copious Notes. 
By Atticus Secundus. 1I8mo. pp. 
528. Edinburgh and London, 1822. 

So may editions of the celebrated Let- 

ters of Junius have appeared in all 
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sizes, from the bulky and ostentatious 
quarto down to the humble pocket 
volume, that nothing but the extensive 
popularity they possess, «nud the cou- 
tinued demand there is for them, could 
induce booksellers, year after year, to 
present new editions for public patron. 
age. But, notwithstanding the vari- 
ous shapes in which ‘ Junius’ has ap- 
peared, few of lis editors, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Woodfall, have done 
more than present him as he presented 
himself, until Atticus Secundus has 
ventured to give a series of preliminary 
dissertations, written with great acute- 
ness and discrimination, and has also 
enriched his work with notes, well cal- 
culated to free these letters from every 
obscurity which the passing nature of 
the events discussed in them may have 
created. 

These dissertations embrace,—a ge- 
neral view of the political history of 
Britain, from the accession of George 
the Third to the publication of the Let- 
ters of Junius—a general review of the 
LLetters—critiques on the style of Ju- 
vius—ou the temper in which the Let- 
ters were written—ou the political 
principles maintained in them—and on 
the coutroversy respecting their author. 
On the last part of the subject, the 
editor declares, that after a careful ex- 
amination of all the evidence brought 
forward on the subject, that he has no 
hesitation in declaring his conviction, 


tutions of his country ; of a person who 
seemed to feel himself called on to treat 
majesty itself with perfect freedom ; and 
before whom the supreme wisdom and 
might of the great councils of the state 
stood rebuked and in fear. From a per- 
son having such pretensions, we expect 
nothing that is trifling, and nothing even 
that is superfluous—every word that he 
utters must be full of meaning, and every 
sentence must carry its own evidence 
along with it; he must speak with the 
energy and brevity of an oracle, and the 
power of his words must seein to be as 
much above that of those employed by 
common men, as the oflice assumed by 
him who uses them has in it an authority 
and pretension, before which all other dig- 
nities stand abased. 

‘We should form an erroneous idea of 
Junius, however, if, from this energy and 
simplicity of the style imputed to him, 
we should imagine that he is therefore an 
argumentative writer. ‘The slow  pro- 
cesses of reason would have been as un- 
suitable to the grandeur of his office, as 
the tedious march of ordinary language. 
An author, who takes upon him to re- 
prove allthat is high, and wise, and learn- 
ed, must seem to utter only truths which 
cannot be disputed, and which require no 
support of skilful argument to establish 
them; he must flash conviction by every 
word which he utters, and must seem 
only to deai in those comprehensive and 
luminous principles, which — ordinary 
minds cannot reach, but which prove 
their truth by the inherent light that 
seems to illuminate all their parts. Such, 
accordingly, is the style in which Junius 





that Sir Fiilip Francis was Junius, 
He gives a brief but able summary ot 
the evidence in favour of this hypo- 
thesis, as detailed ina clever work pub- 
lished about four years ago, intitled 
‘Junius identified ;’ with such addi- 
tional confirmations as a very careiul 
and full examination of all the circum- 
stances have enabled him to make. 


Strong, however, as all this evidence | 


may appear, we confess we still have 
our doubts. As we wish to give a spe- 
cimen of the talents of Atticus Secun- 
dus, we shall make a short extract from 


a very able estimnate he has given of 


the style of Junius:— 
‘The studied energy and great com- 
a of his language are the first qua- 
ities that will strike the reader who has 
just entered on the perusal of Junius. 
‘There is not only no superfluous sentence, 


but there is no superfluous word in any of 


his sentences. Ile seeims, in fact, to have 
aimed at this quality with the greatest 
Care, and as it was suited to the style and 
character of his mode of thinking, it was 
also mast happily accommodated to the 
high attitude which he assumed, as thie 


Satirist and judge not of ordinary men or 
common authors, but of the most elevat- | 
! author had derived from a wide survey of 


ed and distinguished personages and insti- 


| lightens rather than reasons on his sub- 


indulges. As it was beautifully remarked 
| of another mind of the same order, ‘*he 


iject;” he throws out flashes from his 
‘inind that enable others to see toa greater 
extent and with a purer vision than they 
had ever seen betore; instead of conde- 
scending to oifer a reason for his opini- 
ons, he trusts for their reception to the 
evidence with which his masterly words 
| surround them; and when he has fixed 
ithe attention of his reader on some dis- 
|tinction that had been overlooked, or 
/soine constitutional principle that was 
neglected, he seems to take it for grant- 
'ed, that when stated in the language 
which he has employed, and urged with 
the vigour which he can put forth, there 
is no inind which must not see their im- 
portance, and no heart that must not as- 
sent to their value. 

‘The power of Junius, however, in 
stating general truths, is extremely differ- 
ent from that of Burke. The writings of 
this last author are replete wiih maxims 
in which the substance of volumes is fre- 
quently compressed within a very narrow 
space 5 but these maxims have, on this 
very account, a generality and compre- 








to many diferent things; they are ex- 


pressions of results, which the mind of the 


es 


all human’ knowledge and human occy. 
pations, and resemble those general laws 
according to which the infinite variety of 
Nature’s operations is conducted. “Jy. 
nius has no such comprehensive range of 
view; but he darts his eye upon a single 
point, and light and evidence seen to 
proceed from his glance: he carries illy. 
mination as far as within that space it 
can be carried ; or, if he sometimes gives 
a false or distorted view of the objects 
which it embraces, it 1s always, however, 
such a view as shews his object in vivid 
colours, and gives a high idea of the 
power that had enlightened it. 

‘We apprehend, however, that there js 
none of all the powers which Junius has 
displayed, that is so peculiarly and entire- 
ly his own as his power of sarcasm. Other 
authors deal occasionally in this article; 
but, whenever Junius rises to his highest 
sphere, he assumes the air of a being who 
delights to taunt and to mock his adver. 
sary—he refuses tu treat him as a person 
who should be seriously dealt with, and 
pours out his contempt or indignation un. 
der an imposing affectation of deference 
and respect. His talent for sarcasm, too, 
is of the finest kind ; it is so carefully but 
so poignantly exerted, that it is necessary 
to watch his words to perceive all the sa- 
tire which they contain: we have thus an 
impression that the author is only speak- 
ing in his natural style when he is employ- 
ing a mode of annoyance which it re- 
quires the utinost address and skill to ma- 
nage ; but when his irony is perceived, 
it strikes like a poniard, and the wound 
which it makes is such as cannot be closed. 
There is, indeed, noauthor with whom we 
are acquainted who possesses this quality 
in the same perfection, or who has exert- 
ed it with the same effect ; and we are ol 
opinion, that as it was this “peculiarity 
which originally gave to his writings their 
astonishing influence, it still continues to 
be the quality by which they are most re- 
markably distinguished from all other 
compositions,’ 

\With the exception of the larger 
edition of Junius, by Woodfall, the 
present little volume is the best and 
cheapest that we have seen. 

+o 


Minstrel Love; from the German of 
the Author of Undine. By George 
Soane, A. B. 2 vols, 12ino. pp 
6036. London. 1821. | 
‘Minstrel Love’ is the production 

of Baron de la Motte Fouque, 4 Ger- 

man writer of great celebrity, and ar 
ready known to the English reader 
as the author of Undine, a pretty fairy 
fiction, which owed its English dress 
to Mr. Soane, and was very happilf 
dramatised at Covent Garden Theatre 

‘Minstrel Love’ has a long preface by 

Mr. Scane, complaining of the way 1" 

which *Sintram,’ by the same author 
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a critical examination of the Baron’s 
style and writings. An introduction, 
which narrates part of the story, and 
paves the way for the rest that follows 
the preface. 

‘Minstrel Love,’ like its predeces- 
sor *‘ Undine,’ is an airy unsubstantial 
dream of uncommon brillianey, and 
has nothing in common with human 
life. The author, as the translator 
observes, ‘moves in a world of his own, 
which is for the most part beautiful 
and consistent with itself, however op- 
posite to our visible world ; his charac- 
ters are all dream-like aud unsubstan- 
tial; they act-upon a code of feelings, 
pure in the extreme, but not recog. 
nized in daily life; war with him is 
only a better kind of tourney for the 
display of valour and honour, and de- 
yotion to the cause of beauty. He 
views life as an Imaginative mind would 
view a new and beautiful landscape. 
and it dwells with him, like those sum- 
wer sports that remain with us from 
the days of boyhood, 
the deepest and purest kind, and in- 
deed, upon all occasions, there is an in- 
teusity, an earnestness of feeling, that 
gives reality to his most imaginary 
creations,’ 

The translator, anticipating some ob- 
jections to productions of mere fancy, 
meets them fairly. He says :— 

‘It has sometimes been objected to 
works of this kind that they are not natu- 
ral, for nature is the common cant of mo- 
dern criticism,—the ignus futuus which 
leads the sciolist through many a weary 
chase, only at last to leave him in a quag- 
mire. Neither poetry nor painting af- 
ford correct likenesses of nature; a mere 
image of wax will give a closer resem- 
blance to the human face than the finest 
portrait, and George Barnwell approaches 
more nearly to comunon life than the Lear 
ot Shakespeare. Men do not usually 
speak in blank verse, nor are their ideas 
of daily life poetical ; the homespun lan- 
guage and thoughts of George Barnwell 
are, for the most part, such as are af- 
forded by the usual habits of society, 
but none, I presume, would advocate the 
superiority of Lillo over Shakspeare. 

‘independently of this, nature, in re- 
gard to human sense, is perpetually 
changing; and so long, therefore, as a 
work is in unison with itself, we have no 
ne to complain if it should not harmo- 
nZe¢ with our ideas of things without. 
bir h sing age is not the truth of 
craft th co man believed in witch- 
who faith a was natural ; the oct 

ue in we described that belief did 
iis, ton asad sin against reality. How, 
not peri we ae our system may 
Perseded > *: ve system Which it has su- 
fw eke act, or what zs, can admit 
Change; but truth, or what man 


believes, is as mutable as the clouds of 
summer. Even those works which most 
pretend to image the manners of life are 
false by exaggeration of all kinds; by 
exaggeration of beauty no less than of de- 
formity ; and what they gain in nature, 
they lose in harmony. Besides, if we re- 
fuse our admiration to works of this class 
only because they are improbable, how is 
it that we put our faith in Homer or in 
Dante? ‘Lhe mind that starts with con- 
tempt from a fairy tale simply because it 
is improbable, ought in reason to revolt 
atthe gods and geddesses of the Iliad ; 
the truth, in either case, is much about 
the same, and he who is not disgusted 
with the councils of Olympus and the 
wars of Venus, has no right to quarrel 
with the Gnomes of the mine and the 
Nixies of the fountain. ‘The latter, in- 
deed, are more essentially poetic than 
the heathen deities, though they have 
not been fortunate enough to find a Ho- 
mer to clothe them with immortality 

————‘ Illachrymabiles 

Urguentur ignotique longa 

Nocte carent quia vate sacro. 

‘The fact is that there is an ideal beau- 

ty inseparable from our notion of works 





His pathos 1s of 


{of art, whether of poetry, painting, or 
lromance. Falstaff is admired, not as the 
iepresentative of life—for when did so 
brilliant a being exist?—but for the ex- 
cellence that he has over and above the 
highest excellence with which we are ac- 
quainted ; the humour, which even Shak- 
speare could not have supplied without 
inuch study, appears to cost Falstaff no- 
thing; it is a part of his very essence, 
and in one hour he exhibits the wit and 
intellect that must have been the product 
of many weeks. In short, we adinire the 
mind of the author as shown through the 
medium of his images, rather than the 
prototype of any human being. It is the 
presence of this ideal beauty in so higha 
degree that makes Shakspeare immortal, 
while Ben Jonson, who only imitated life, 
is rapidly sinking into oblivion, or at best 
only rests on the shelves of the curious or 
the learned. 

‘it may, perhaps, be said, that this ar- 
guinent would, if pushed a little farther, 
defend any creation of the fancy, howe- 
ver monstrous; if it applies to Caliban 
and Puck, why not apply to the Fairy 
‘Tales of the Countess d’ Anois or Mother 
Bunch? ‘The fact is, it does apply to one 
as well as to the other; the less or greater 
resemblance to nature has nothing to do 
in either case: it is the self-consistency, 
the harmony, the innate and independent 
qualities, that excite our adiniration of 
these visionary creations; the fairy-tales 
are contemptible from their contradic- 
tions, from the puerility of their fancy. 
Or will any one venture to say that be ad- 
mires Caliban and Ariel as portraits of 
human existence ?” 

Mr. Soane, however, admits that his 
author carries fiction too far, and can- 
didly acknowledges having — soften- 





ed down in the translation, some of 


those conceptions which have been 
stretched too far. We think we might 
have assumed a still higher merit, that 
of giving all the spirit of his author, 
pruned of those faults which much 
impaired the beauty of the original. 

As it would be impossible for us to 
follow the author through the fairy 
regions he has created; and as the 
story can only be related to his own 
language, we shall briefly observe, 
that it is as pretty a tale of the class to 
which it belongs, as we recollect ever 
to have read, we shall however make 
ene extract; it is the death of Arnald, 
the minstrel, a principal character in 
the tale, which it concludes. Arnald 
is conversing with his friends on. the 
point of separation from this earthly 
life : 

««f believe,” said George, “ none 
pass into sleep so softly and gently as the 
poet.” 

«<< Amen!” said Arnald ina subdued 
tone, and folded his hands, while his 
friend, without observing it, continued 
thus with increasing animation: 

«« The poet’s life, as far as I can see, 
who myself am none,—the poet’s life has 
long before freed itself from the fetters 
of the body, winged with native aspira- 
tion, and volatilized in its exalted mo- 
ments into pure sun-light and rainbow 
brightness, so that, without any effort, he 
flings off the stark covering of earth, and 
floats up into the kingdom, which belongs 
to him from the right imparted to his soul 
by Heaven.”’ 

“€ Arnald shook his head in smiling de- 
nial. 

«<< If your wise people are right, who 
call the poet merely an inventor of plea- 
sant tales, with which reality has seldom 
any thing to do, then you yourself have 
become one in this moment. Itis not so 
sweet and soft as you imagine. The old 
mother, commonly by us called Nature, 
grasps after the poet with a thousand 
arms; as she loves him dearly, so he in 
return loves her with equal warmth, and 
when he seriously thinks of the parting 
fiom her, he is weak and melancholy, 
and she not lessso ‘Though in the other 
world she may bloom more beautifully 
and unchangeably, he is yet rooted to this 
—to this earth, as it is with every flower. 
Oft indeed, he acts as fractious children 
do when a mother denies their longings, 
and obstinately declares,—‘ [ would ra- 
ther leave the house entirely.” I have 
heard many songs to this purport, and 
have myself sung a thousand of them. 
But only let the mother seriously turn 
away and exclaim,—‘ Go; I will no more 
of you,’—and the obstinate heart melts, 
and, however boldly we may bear up, 
she has only to take us in her arms again, 
and we nestle, weeping, to her breast, 
now doubly dear, while the reconciliation 
but unites the bonds on eitrer side more 





indissolubly. But the voice of the Lord, 
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— praised be his name for it to eternity,— 
the voice of the Lord awakes in us, “and 
with songs we ride out to many a glorious 
field,—with songs we pass into ete: nity,— 
or at last by our own hearth we feel ‘that 
our daily work is done, and lav us pe 
to slecp with smiles; yet even then it 1 
mains the same :— With songs we nerd 
into eternity.’ The swan may have con- 
tended with many a bitter pang before he 

ings his chaunt of death, but with the 
first sound of his hymn all pain has ceased, 
and when we have got so far'—oh, then 
all is again as sweet and gentle as you 
sup pos e it. 

‘They looked at him in deep emotion ; 
he, however, again turned to mirth, af- 
firming that he had done after the manner 
of many wise speakers and unexpectedly 
in the end centradicted the beginning of 
his speech. 

‘George, in 
brought forth 
he poured out for his friend, for the first 
time perceived that Arnald during the re- 
past had not touched a drop of wine. 

*« No, indeed, | have not,’’—replied 
Ar néid.ns** and vou know how much I 
generally enjoy this precious gift of Hea- 
ven. But do not for that suppose me ill. 
On the contrary, | felt myself particu- 

rly well; I needed no excitement, and 
thus had utterly forgotten that there was 
any wine-juice in the world; but now, 
George, that you remind me of it so 
kindly, you shall give me of your beau- 
titul wine of Neres,.’’ 

‘He however scarcely drank of the 
pearly goblet, when he again sprung up 
cheerily, hung the lyre upon his shoul- 
ders, and begged his friends to go with 
him to Castle Maraviglia. Sebastian 
wished to lead him, but he refused his 
aid, and hastened like a stag to the ruins, 
talking, as he went, of the happiness they 
would have together on the morrow at 
Castle Bisiers, 

‘ «Prepare yourselves,’ said Altarbol 
to George and Sebastian ;— Our friend 
will indeed be happy to-morrow, but not 
at Castle Bisiers.”’ 


his increasing spirits, 


‘Arnald had caught a few of the prior’s | 


words, without, however, pe roeiving their 
purport. But whe n, having ascended the 
highest ruins of Castle Maraviglia, he 
down on the mossy stones in the 
shade of the chief tower, and the fergot- 
ten weakness again thrilled through his 
limbs, and his breasttrembled with shar p- 
er spasins than he had ever before experi- 
enced, —when the three friends stood 
about him in tears'—oh, then the deep 
aud awtul meaning of this hour was ma- 
nifested to him. Jn stlence he raised his 
head to Heaven, then again looked down 
upon the beautiful country, from which 
the evening mist of autumn rose on all 
sides towards the height like a solemn 
shroud. —‘* Lovely, lovely earth!” he 
sighed in tones scarce audibleand_ his | 
eves tuo were moist with tears. For a 
long time he remained silent, when a no- 


sate 


‘a flask of sherry, and, as | 
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'we have more than onee had oce 
ito speak very fi ivourably of Mr. Jack- | 
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of red and yellow leaves, so that he Jay 
as if wholly covered with the mourning 
gold. More and more loving was his 
sinile'—He 
strength, tuned his Ivre, and rennts 
this song—the death-song of the swan: 


‘« As flows the stream with murmuring call, 
When close upon its rocky fall, 
So creeps my soul with weary power 
On the last step of its last hour. 
Well!—Thou who from the seeds of birth 
Didst call me to this life of earth, 
Thou spirit of eternal love, 
Now call me into life above. 


‘ ‘Many thy gifts,—a minstrel’s fire, 
For war a sword, for love a lyre, 

To triumph in the battle honr, 

To sing of love in beauty’s bow’, 

Thou gav’st me pain with deep delight, 
A glorious mor with shades of night ; 
And now a fresh and laurell’d grave 


Within the land I help’d to save. 

‘« Through the cold darkness of the tomb 
The lights of heaven freshly bioom. 
Oh! let me with my latest voice 
In Heaven's boundless love rejoice! 
And thou, oh, Earth! when all is done, 
Lie lightly on thy Minstrel son.” 

‘With the dying chords of the lyre a 
dying echo sighed through the ruins of 
the buile ling, and Sebastian afterwards de- 
clared that in the very same moment he 
saw a figure like the Minstrel- King 
emerge in shroud from the meadow-mist 
and melt away into the gold-edged clouds of 
evening. Deep in the bosom of the three 
friends lay the earnest feeling ; 


‘ Now dies the noblest male-branch of | 


the race of Maravig/ia. 
‘It was the last moment-—the sun had al- 
ready set—Arnald again raised himselt 
up, and murmured :— 

‘©<¢ If she had called me but once be- 
fore inv end—but once,—her knight and 
minstrel !” 

‘« She did call you such only yester- 
evening, before the Viscount and my- 
self, . replied Altarbol. 

‘And Arnald raised his hands to hea- 
ven in transport, exclaiming,— 

‘«« Never again shall | see 
with these mortal eyes — but, 
crown is brilliant beyond the me 
mv earthiy life!” 

The clouds veiled the firmament, and 
the constellation of Alearda looked down 
upon the dying minstrel. 

‘He gazed on them awhile in perfect 
consciousness—smiled and, ainidst the 
| prayers of Altarbol,—died. 
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Affection’s Victim, a Poem, in Three | 


he the Flight of Hassan, a_ 


Cantos; 
ad vith other Pieces. By 8.| 
R. Jac oe Author of « The La-| 
ment of Napoleon, ‘The Fall of the | 
Crescent,’ &e, &c. 12mo0. pp. 131. | 
London, 1821. 

In the course of our critical duties, 

asion 


raised himself up ia lis last | 
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et 





[that his present little volume gives Us 
“no cause to alter our good opinion, 
|His poems generally display a wan 
imagination; his style is easy and 
flowing ; his subjects moral and iis 
structive. It is true that we think he 
does not always give his productions 
the polish of w hich they are suscepti. 
ble, and which he is very capable of 
giving, but they are ushered to the 
world in terms so modest and unas. 
suming, that criticism must, indeed, 
be fastidious that would not overlook 
any trivial defect. 

The principal poem in Mr. Jack. 
son’s volume, intitled * Affection’s 
Victim,” has for its object to point out 
‘the lamentable consequences arising 
from the indulgence of that propensity 
so fashionable among certain indivi- 
duals, of seducing the daughters of 
those placed in the scale of society be- 
neath themselves.” Without entering 
into the story, which is a tale of woe, 
we shall merely quote a few stanzas in 
the opening :— 


‘ But to my theme :—the goddess bids me sing; 

She gives the harp, I wake the silent string ; 

But sorrow’s gloomy cloud is o’er it thrown, 

And mournfulne ss comes forth upon its tone. 

Mark ye yon hill, behind whose tow’ring crest 

The golden sun sinks down at eve to rest? 

See’st thou von lonely valley at its base, 

By Nature form’d for Pleasure ’s dwelling-place? 

That lonely spot, which now a ruin lies, 

Was once esicem’d an eartbly paradise : 

Those fall’n walls, that secatter’d lie around, 

In mould’iing nakedness upon the ground, 

Once rose in beauty o'er as fair a form 

As e’er was bow'd by stern Misfortune’s storm : 

‘Those grass-strewn walks, in which the lazy 
swine 

Wallow in filthy luxury supine, 

Were once sweet paths for beauty’s feet to tread ; 

That ivied bower and yon neglected bed, 

Where the rank weed in triumph rears its crest, 

Were once with summer’s sweetest flow’rets 
drest : 

But the fair flow’rs have faded, one by one, 

| Since she who tended them fromthence has gone, 

| Aud grim Neglect, in mock’ry, lords it o’er 

| The spot where all was loveliness before. 








| ©Twas there, when home returning from the 
| main, 
| Where War no k nger held his iron reign, 
| Old — rt dwe lt—; man whose name is still 
| Held sacred by the children of the hill. 
He was a man whose day of life had past 
In combat with the billow and the blast: 
When but a youth, he ventured in the trade, 
By which his sires a scanty living made ; 
Spurning a life of indolence and ease, 
| Tie soug lt he hard-earn’d pittance of the seass 
| Fearless of heart, he took his little hoard, 
And, flush’d with expectation, hied aboard, 
With beating bosom to his duty turn’d, 
And the whole routine of the cabin learn’d. 
Nurs’d on a trader’s deck, the stripling grewWs 
With a rude captain, and a ruder crew 5 
Alike by man and master buffeted, 
| But poorly clad, and still more poorly fed ; 
Each change of hardship it was his to knov 


| 


ble oak poured down upon him a shower . son’s inuse; aud we are happy to find | On desk os ault" rer, and a slave below. 
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Thus the dark op’ning years of life rolled on, 

With scarce a cheering hope to dwell upon ; 

Yet he endur’d it all, until he got 

A mate’s desir'd, but dear and hard-earn’d-lot 

Thence press’d away to do the work of blood, 

A titled vassal on the briny flood, 

He stood the gales of twenty with’ring years, 

Away from all that life to man endears, 

From friend, from kindred, all the heart ap- 
proves, 

And oh, much more than these—the one it 
loves: 

For sailors love—these sons of waves and winds 

Have warm and gen’rous bosoms, feeling minds. 

The child of ocean, whose undaunted soul 

Trembles not when its angry billows roll; 

Who calmly gazes, with unshrinking eye, 

When thered flameruns hissing through thesky; 

Who stands unmov’d amid the thunder’s roar, 

Nor heeds the dark cloud as it passes 0’er,— 

E’en this rough son of Ocean’s breast can own 

Sweet woman’s power, and bow before her 
throne. 


‘The time of servitude at length was o’er ; 
Releas’d from toil, he sought his native shore ; 
There, the long years of pain and peril past, 
He sat him down, a master made at last. 
There inust ambition pause, there merit cease 
To hope to its small pittance more increase. 
No interest had the vet’ran at the Board ; 
He was no servile follower of my lord ; 
Honest and plain, he went not with the tide 
Of court opinions, which for men provide, 
Who, gliding on before gay Fortune’s wind, 
Leave disappointed merit far behind. 
Heartless, he saw the stripliogs o’er him soar, 
Himself had taught to brave the cannon’s roar, 
To spurn the wave, to meet the tempest’s breath, 
To wrestle with the storm, and strive with death. 
Such is, too oft, the lot of those who brave 
Their country’s foes upon the stormy wave, 
Queen of the vassal ocean! is ’t for this 
Thy children tempt the deep, the vast abyss ? 
Is it for this the bitter night is past 
Where Ruin rides terrific on the blast, 
And hills of ice, with spirit-chilling gloom, 
Form round his bark a cold and dreary tomb? 
Is it for this he toils the lengthen’d day, 
Where Death rides ghastly on the solar ray, 
And sick’ning bosoms vainly, vainly pine 
For home, beneath the dull and scorching line ? 
Is it for this, that, prodigal of life, 
He seeks, with manly pride, the bloody strife ; 
Cuts through outnumb’ring bands his desp’rate 
way, 
And proudly perishes or wins the day? 
Oh! it is hard to toil and strive in pain, 
To serve, to suffer, and to bleed in vain ; 
To find of praise the solitary meed, 
The sole reward of many a daring deed 
Perform’d in time of strife and hour of need. 
lis yey when youth and strength away have 
Cay 
And pallid sickness bows the feeble head, 
lo be, since war hath lost its pomp and pride, 
= apes no longer wanted, hurl'd aside. 
oo" the seaman, thro’ the long cold 
Nada » When no star affords a light, 
ita sagly round him fail the freezing snows, 
What ae chill the blast upon him blows ; 
When ito iat supports his drooping mind, 
That “tes: tornado’s gusts the chains unbind 
Oreheon - tranquil sleep the silent seas ; 
tee ‘o heart when fevers ride the breeze ; 
sh “¥ hope that when the bitter day 
Vithin Poa trouble should have pass’d away, 
isdn _ h-lov d country's grateful breast 
“Mle Gays might clide away in rest? 
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Alas, neglected man! he never deem’d 

His country aught than unto him she see m'‘d ; 

Nor augur’d that, when wither’d in his strength, 

On the cold stones his form should layits lengih, 

While pass’d him by, with high and scornful 
head, 

Those for whose liberty his blood was shed.’ 


The ¢ Flight of Hassan,’ founded on 
an incident in ¢ Anastasius,’ is a very 
pretty poem, and some minor pieces in 
the volume possess considerable merit. 


———2o>oe-—— 


The Berkeley Manuscripts. 
(Concluded from p. 56.) 
ConsiperRtInG the Berkeley Manu- 
scripts as a great literary curiosity, we 
shall make a few more extracts from 

them :— 

* Tournaments—Singing on the High 
Road by Lords and Ladies.—'n 1279 Ro- 
ger de Mortimer held jousts at Kenil- 
worth, and set out from London to Kenil- 
worth, with 100 knights well armed, and 
as many ladies going before, singing joy- 
ful songs. Maurice, eldest son of this 
lord, was killed at the jousts. 


‘Tournaments forbidden. Edward I. 
forbade any person, turneare, bordiare, 
jJustas facere vel aventuras querere, per 
totain Angliam.’ 

‘Murder, how disregarded.—Richard 
Wicok, servant to this lord, took William 
Goyll with his net catching hares in his 
master’s wood, and killed him with an ar- 
row. He was outlawed for felony; but 
this Jord continued him two years after- 
wards in his service. 

Hanging without Trial.—Richard Hay- 
ward, accused about a stolen piece of 
cloth, affirmed that he bought it of Mar- 
garet, wife of Ralph Slip, which, in the 
court of this lord, in Radelitfe Street, 
she denied; whereupon the free suitors 
hanged him without trial by jury, against 
the laws of England; for which false 
judgment the suitors were fined xls. 

‘ Poachers, antiently killed without Pu- 
nishment.—William Harvey, an under- 
keeper, slew one Clift with a forker out 
of his cross-bowe. He got off by tle sta- 
tute against trespassers in parks.’ 

‘ Females of Rank, antiently mere House- 
wives, as Barons were Farmers and Sol- 
diers.—* When shee [Joan Lady Berke- 
ley ] came to the farme-houses (as oft shee 
did, to oversee or take accompt of her 
dairy affaires), shee often times spent in 
and ilijd.4, and alsoacheese of ij |b weiglit 
was at such time spent by her attendants.” 
—Isable, her daughter, died unmarried. 
She had an annuity of 41., and also lands, 
upon which she exercised part of her 
housewifery.’ 

‘Sawing Biltets for Exercice.—In her 
elder years she used to saw billets and 
sticks in her chamber for part of physick, 
for which purpose she bought certain fine 
hand-saws, which cominonly cost Id. 
} apiece.’ 

‘ Buronial Amusements.— It now be- 








hoves to cast an eye a little back into this 
knight’s age of puberty, in which he 
much delighted himselfe in hunting the 
deer, hare, foxe, and goat, wherein him- 
selfe and his next brother, John, would 
lie out in the fields whole nights in Mi- 
chael Wood ‘Thickets, then stored with 
goates, and in the parts of Combe and 
Oselworth, then ever abounding with 
foxes; and also in running at ring, with 
other hastiludes, or spere-playes, as the 
accompts of his father’s officers doe call 
them: and was also, in his age of adoles- 
cency, prime master of his father’s fal- 
konry. His elder yeares were exercised 
at justs and tournaments, a monthly exer- 
cise almost in those stirring dayes under 
so active a kinge. Most of his aftertyme 
was in the warrs against the Welsh, Scots, 
and French, as partly already hath and 
nowe followes to bee further related.”’’ 

‘ Marriages.—He as contracted to 
Margaret, daughter of Gerard Warren, 
Lord Lisle, 41 Edward IIL. Her portion 
was 1100 marks, whereof 400 were paid 
down, and the other 700 were to be paid 
at four days in three years following; 
and, after the said solemnization, the said 
Maurice should allow them 200 marks 
per annum for their support, and 100 
marks presently: and the said Margaret, 
by reason of her tender age (then about 
seven), shall for four years remain with 
her father, and this Thomas de Berkeley 
with his father.’ 

‘The sickness of Lord Maurice, this 
lord’s father, increasing, they were marri- 
ed at the Lord Lisle’s house at Wengrave, 
Bucks, in November next following ; and 
Lord Maurice being himself unable to 
travel, sent with hisson, to attend hrm, 
three or four of his household knights, 
Sir Richard de Acton, Sir ‘Thomas de 
Tracy, and Sir Nicholas de Berkeley, 
and twenty-three of his household 
esquires; the knights suited in their live- 
ries of fine cloth of ray, furred with mine- 
ver, and the esquires in their liveries of 
a coarser ray and less costly fur; and the 
yonge bridegroom himself was in scarlet 
and sattin, and a silver girdle; and the 
Lord Maurice himself, though he kept 
home, in honour of the marriage, made 
himself a suit of cloth of gold; and atthe 
ceremony of Sir Richard de Acton gave 
the minstrels 40s.’ 

‘ Letters unpleasant— Bearers compelled 
to eat them.--\8 Henry V., one David 
Woodburne, with divers others of his fel- 
low-servants of their master, John ‘Tal- 
bot, Viscount Lisle, son and heir of the 
said Margaret, Countess of Shrewsbury, 
coming to Wotton, served this Lord 
Jaines with a subpeena for his appearance 
in the Chancery, and insisted on obeying 
the process. ‘Lhis Lord James not only 
beat the parties, but, ‘‘nill he will he,” 
inforced the said David to eat the sub- 
pena, wax, and parchment.’ 

‘Female sitting as Judzge.—From this 
and other aggressions the above Lady 
Anne ‘‘fled to her old master, King 
Henry VILI., who granted her a special 
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commission, under the great seal, to en- 
quire, heare, and determine these riots 
aod other misdemeanors, and made her 

ne of the commis-ioners and of the quo- 
rum; whereupon she came to Gloucester, 
and there sate on the bench in the pub- 
lique Sessions hall, impan: pur 
ceived evidence, found r Nicholas 
Poynz and Maurice Berke their 
fellowes, guilty of divers riots and d!sor- 
ders, and fined them; and hence it is that 
the conmnon people in these parts of Yate 
and Mangotstield will, with some. stifnes 
Of Opinion, to this day, tothe honour of 
this lady, as they suppose, maintaine that 
she was a justice of the peace, aad in 
the conimission of the peace, and sat with 
them upon the bench.’” 

. Lodging an the Sdidne BY dchamber ei 
high Loken of Friendship—the Earl of 
Leicester, when Be was endeavouring to 
inveigle Lord Berkeley into a consent to 
see certain of his evidences, invited that 
lord to his castle of Kenilworth, « lodg- 
Inge him as a brother and fellowe hunts- 
man, in his owne bed-chan:ber.’’’ 

. ‘ Lie police fe: iper of Llizahe (h.—Queen 

lizabeth, in hier pre th of her 
reign, came to Berk Witat 
time this Lord Tienry had a stately game 
of red Geer in the paike adjoyning, called 
The Worthy, whereof Lenry Lizon was 


keeper, Ciada Wilif 1) ii} { ‘ { 


eda jury, re- 


>! 
’ 
icy 


and 


eoress, ultee 


’ ‘ +} 4 
CICY VaSlIC, i 


her Deis 
twen- 
LV-esevel st res Were Slavnecin tue toyle 


' 
ON ONE Gay, alid 1 mV Oller 


‘ eae 


there, such -laugiter was made ua 
: ’ on that aad 
tie nent stullen and havocked; whereot 
when this lord, being then at Cullowdon, 
was advertised, having much set his de- 
beht in th: game, he sodainty and pas 
slonately disparked that grounds; but in a 


few montis er le had cret friend] 
s ' SULTS will rue Nad 2a secret Wienaiy 


advertisement from the Court, “that the 
@uceon was milorned how the same was 
soe disparked by him on repining at her 
coming to his house (lor indeed it was 


notin her jests), and at the good sport 
she hag nad in the parks; advising thi: 
} ' 
1orag tO Cairyv aw 
ap yr, : »~ 

Auctlous, least thus that isar! G(meanine 


; ‘ye Sfemtpes compound drugs or cheimi- | 
Leic SLO] Liat nad, contrary to i, i sel . . 7 ” 
he hy cals, or give directions for their being 
yustice, Grawn ber to his castie, and pur- ri ' aio ° 
agit — : ompounded; for, as Mr. Price says it 
poOsaay bad Caused that siaugiter of lit ee es nial PICe Says il 
. ' : 3 ; oo 6 baat obpen ees sy 
ti Ci , 1! pg t ive } further Divot 4 ~ tsis } Peace, it mecieul Ciara te] MLO | 

i ~ eel . . , ° ; i 
> | : ’ . ‘* , r , | 
hi wd that castle. whet lye ant of the Cecompositions effected im 

. _! j 
lie Oe Shai ialiige, ?. ii] t Ltit compounds ie is qgirectihe’. after 
<a ‘ ’ ' eh. 
have good tit Uhiei \\ not tar} perhaps an elaborate coustruction of iis | 
1 i }} )? i ¢t ‘ i* | ° , } 
as . 3 ’ Nor Ol ; by EEL formule, with the best and most Lp 
yvered ist abi Re ae ae Ts 

‘Ss. : : TTT mrlate tedevidual remedies, presents iis 

‘ Lely 7] Of @ i — yi Mii { iO} - o 4 j ; . 

) ‘nee ep patient with a potion reidered inert by 
was galloping atter the hounds, his horse. ' “Sale he. 
calied Brvnsley nis Ie Cheimreabcranees it bas uncergone § | 

i i ; vi ; 
: ' by go a or >, TT : ser ile 
hirst of » oO} ( i-pi i up, tou Uhie CVUutArY, DWecotes Violeniy 
i } 

’ . 3. * + " . | , +, ly i . ° 
from sik by Orakes, sOdayniv, ta an dae | POAsTOUS OV tie prouucuoi Os some per 
stant, as it w » threw hinisell tlat on hi. kCloUS pril Ne. 

;, 
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glimpse of a deep pit of water,’ 


scripts, there ts an excellent bi \- 
cal memoir of the jastly celebrated 
Dr. Jenner, ihe discove t of Vac t 
tion, The Doctor, it an Cures, sollee 
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ary watch over his words ! 
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times amused himself with extempora- | esteem for the author, who, notwithstanding he 


neous effusions of poetry, generally of 
an epizrammatic turn, and not intend- 
ed for the press. With quoting two 
of these we shall conclude :— 
‘EPIGRAM SENT WITH A COUPLE OF DUCKS TO 
A PATIENT. 
‘I’ve dispatch’d, my dear Madam, this scrap of 
a Jetter, 
To say that Miss....... is very much better: 
A regular doctor no longer she lacss, 
And theretore I’ve sent her u¢ ouple of quac ks.’ 
* EPITAPH ON AN ASS. 
‘Beneath this huge hillock here lies a poor crea- 
ture, 
So easy, so gentle, so harmless his nature, 
On eacth by kind Heav’n le surely was sent 
lu Clring mortals tue road to content. 
Wisatever befel him, he bore his hard fate, 


Norenvicd tbe steed in his jiigh-pampered state. 


T 4 
AQ LOG 


mncly, his fare was, he ’d uever repine, 

On a dock could Le breakfast, on thistles could 
dine. 

No matter how coarse or unsav’ry his sallad, 

Content made the flavour suit well with his 
palate. 

Now, reader, depart, and, as onward you pass, 
Kicilect On the lesson you've heard fron an ass.’ 
> oe 
dn Epitome of Pharmaceutical Che- 

mistry; whereby the Artof Prescrib- 
ing scientifically may be facilitated, 
and those Decompositions avoided; 
whichresulting from Combinations of 
incompatible Substances, often frus- 
trate the Views of the Practitioner, 
gee &e. By Rees Price, M.D. 
l2mo. pp. 59. Loudon, 1821. 
THe natare and object of this work are 


so fully explamed in the title, that itis | 
almost unaccessary to say a single word | 


mm addition to the strong recommencda- 


ws 


tion whieh they iUst eive it to every 


medieal practitioner. It ameht be 
it ° nx ; 

called, the °* Apothecary’s Sianual,’ a 

vade aimecum, which no druggist 


tle guide to physicians, and ail who 
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‘went about doing good,’ seems to have had 
but one conviction left to him in an ungratefyj 
world—his good intention; and one hope. 
his justification to posterity. We quote two 
of iLese letters :— 

To the Archbishop of Salzburg. 

Mon Prince,—I have conducted the af. 
fairs of the German Empire alone, since 
the death of my father, and also for along 
time the department of war. In the fory- 
mer, | have been assisted by a vast num. 
ber of the laws of the empire, and the 
Vice-chancellor Colloredo ; the latter js 
superintended by my Lascy, one of the 
most able generals of the age; his great 
talents guaranty to me the good condition 
of iny armies and the security of my em- 
pire. 

But the internal administration of my 
states requires immediate reform.—An 
empire which I govern must be swayed 
according to my own principles; preju- 
dice, fanaticism, partiality, and slavery of 
the mind must cease, and each of my 
subjects be reinstated in the enjoyment of 
his native liberties. 

Monarchism has considerably increased 
in Austria; the number of ecclesiastical 
establishments and of monasteries has 
risen to an extravagant height. The go- 
vernment till now, according to the rules 
of these people, had little or no right 
over their persons, and they are the most 
dangerous and useless subjects in every 
state. as they endeavour to exclude them- 
selves from the observance of all civil 
laws, and on all occasions have recourse 
to the Pontifex Maximus in Rome. 

MIy minister of state, Baron von Kresel, 
the enlightened Van Swietan, the prelate 
Rautenstrauch, and several other men of 
approved talents, will be nominated for 
the Aulic commission, which | have ap- 
pointed for the suppression of the unne- 


| cessary monasteries and convents 5 and 


from their zeal for the good cause, and 


i their attachment to the crown, I can ex- 
ouvht to be without, and a useful lit- | 
i thereby render to the country. 


pect all the good services which they will 


When | shall have torn away the veil 


irom Wonare¢ his, when | shall have re- 
moved from the cheins of my universities 


Lodromache’s web of the Ascetic doctrine, 
and when [shall have converted the monk 


lof mere show into a useful c.'izen, then 


. - ‘tl 
perhaps some of the paity z@ valots Will 
reason ditlerently of my reforms. 
| havea difficult task before me: I have 


to reduce the host ot inonks,—! have to 


sform fakirs into men; those, betore 


Pore 
bas 


lwhose shorn head the common people 


/ 


i 


5) on their knees in veneration, 


iand who have acquired a greater influence 
-over the heart of the citizen than any 


thing capable of making an impression 
onthe Guman mind.—Adieu!  JosePH. 


Picnna, February, Vist. 





To Maria Christina, Archduchess of Aus- 
tria [Consort to the Duke of Saxe-Te- 
schen, and second sister of Joseph If.) 

Miadaine,—It is with the utmost plea- 


sure [ discharge the obligation, which 3 
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to her majesty, the late empress, 
ynposed upon me, by my offering your 
highness and your beloved consort the 
dignity oi Stadtholder in the Austrian Ne- 


promise 


therlands. 

The banks of the Sambre, Marimont, 
and the enchanting environs of Brussels, 
will, [ hope, be a more pleasing specta- 
cle than Panonia, a country which was 
once inhabited by Huns and Avars, and 
which, in spite of all the efforts of go- 
vernment, still bearsthe traces of the resi- 
dence of those barbarians. 

The Netherlands have advantages over 
many other countries in Europe: thev 
have rich citizens, ahigh noblesse, and a 
flourishing commerce; the people are 
attached to our house, and Charies Lor- 
rain received abundant proofs of the gooid- 
will of the Belgians. 

I wish vou may be perfectly satisfed 
with the arrangements which [ have made 
for you, and that you may find Brussels 
as agreeable as it was to our deceased 
uncle. 

To render the cares of vour govern- 
ment easy, I have associated with you 
Prince Stahrenberg, who fully possesses 
the qualifications of a minister, and who 
will assist your highness in every affair. 

Adieu, princess! | embrace you with 
the greatest friendship, and am, with the 
most perfect esteem, 

Your most obedient brother, 
Vienna, Jin. (731. JosePa. 








Anevicana, 
No. Il. 


A TRANSATLANTIC BYRON. 
THE inhabitants of the United States 
must, if we judge of their account of 
themselves, be the happiest and most 
favoured people in the world: their 
Franklin was an epitome of the philo- 
sophy of aves; Washington a come 
pornd of all the virtues and talents ; 
their Jeffersoa is a Seneca; and ther 
ferocious General Jackson, a Hanni- 
bal. Now they have found a stupen- 
dous rock bearing not only the con- 
tourand features of Washington, but 
Lis very soul linpressed upon the crag; 
aud, last not least, they have discovered 
Wa Correspondent of one of their Wie 
pers a * native venus’ WilO surpasses 
our Byron. This correspondent, who 
asstines the name of Florio, uppears 
to have first made his way to the pub- 
le through the medium of the Hud- 
son Whig latterly he has chosen § The 
Commercial Advertiser,’ in-which two 
oh picove have appeared, and have 
me co copied into most of the jour- 
i@ Uuion, These are entitled 


Greece,” and «the Dying Year.’ 
© could collect a curious cento of 


tulogiee f. 
‘OSles from these papers on Master 


oye } j 
lo, but we shall conteut ourselves 





with one or two in order to insert these 
subjects of all praise. One of the 
journalists, speaking of the transatlan- 
tic poet, SUVS i 

‘His classical lines upon Greece, and 
the ode tothe departing year, havecalled 
forth the warmest tributes of praise, and 
from those whose opinions are of com- 
manding value. He is certainly a favou- 
rite child of song, of contemplative habits, 
a inind of elevated sentiments, and a fine 
and exquisitely vivid imagination. If he 
have not the mildness and grandeur of 
some of the mighty masters of song, vet 
the tender and delicate touches of his 
harp produce some of the finest and 
sweete-t tones.’ 

‘This compliment appeared ¢damn- 
ing with faint praise,’ to the editor 
of the *Albany Argus,’ who boldly 
lis countryiman’s superiority 
over Byron, and consequently over 
every living poet: for, although the 
republicans they do that 
homaye to the aristocratic poet, to ac- 
knowledze his supremacy in the court 
of Parnassus over all the world—Flo- 
rio and the United States of course 
excepted, A correspondent of the § Al- 


usseris 


Amerteans are 


bany Argus,’ speaking of Florio's | 


lines on Greece, and comparing thein 
with those of Lord Byron, says:— 

‘It is heresy, [ know, to doubt the poe- 
tic sipremacy of Lord Byron, and rash in 
the extreme tosuppose thata being who 
has never passed the pillars of Hercules, 
or undergone the ordeal of foreign review- 
ers, shculd be able to write any thing 
worthy of coinparison with the works of a 
noble poet. Yet, Messrs. Editors, [have 
lately noticed in the newspapers, some 
line, on Greece, under the signature of 
‘“ blorio,” (a writer who has frequently 
appeared in the Northern Whig, and 
tnore recently has enriched the columns 
of the Commercial Advertiser, of New 
York, witha very beautiful poem, entitled 
the “ Dying Year,” lines which, hastily 
as they appear to be written, and faulty 


as all productions which are hurried into | 
of the | 
newspapers must be, bear the impress of | 


existence through the medium 

genius, and contain a degree of fire 
and energy, of which Byron, in his hap- 
piest moments, need not be ashamed to 
have produced.’ 

Tie editor of the * Hudson Whig,’ 
agrees with the preceding writer so far, 
but he quits him when he wants to 
strip his lordship ofall merit; alluding 
to the above encomiuim, he says :— 

‘This is a rich and deserved commen- 
dation: but when the writer proceeds to 
say that Florio’s lines ‘ possess a vein of 
poetry, an elevation of thought, and vi- 
cour of expression, the ‘bullion’ — of 
which would furnish matter for * pages’ of 
the wire drawn verses of the transatlantic 
bard !’’—the panegyric becomes as much 
overstrained, as the disparagement of the 


true g 


verses alluded to is excessive. In the 
third canto of Don Juan, a modern Greek 
minstrel is introduced to sing at an enter- 
tainment; and he appears endeavouring 
to rouse his countrymen to a sense of what 
they are, and a conviction of what they 
might be : 

‘“‘The mountains look on Marathon— 

And Marathon looks on the sea: 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dveam'd that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persian’s grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave.” 

‘We can never agree with the writer in 
calling these, ‘frigid rhymes ;’”’ nor will 
our feelings suffer us to admit that they 
are ‘‘tame:’’ although we are free to give 
our decided preference to the American 
ode over thatof the ‘* transatlantic bard.’” 
It is better sustained throughout—not 
being, like the other, disfigured by allu- 
sions to political events upon which men 
are so much divided as to give them a 
party character, and preserves that unity 
of object, essential to lyric poetry, with a 
continued energy of language, appropriate 
to the sublimity of thetheme. Nor will 
we dissent from the general opinion ex- 
pressed at the close of the article from 





wnich we have quoted, that “should our 
countryman ever enjoy the same extrinsic 
advantages which the travelled bard has 
possessed, he would not long be below 
him in the literary annals of the world.” ” 


Unwilling to weaken the force of 
the American criticisms, we shall sub- 
| mit the two poems at once to our rea- 
ders, and although they may make some 
allowances for the parttalities of the 
American editors, they must, we think, 
admit them two of the best specimens 
of poetic genius we have had from be- 
yond the Atlantic. 
TO THE DYING YEAR. 
Tuovu desolate and dying year! 
Emblem of transitory man, 
Whose wearisome and wild career, 
Like thine, is bounded to a span 5 
It seems but as a little day 
Since nature smiled upon thy birth, 
And. spring came forth in fair array, 
To dance upon the joyous earth. 
Sad alteration !—now how lone, 
tiow verdureless is nature's breast ; 
Where ruin makes his empire known, 
in autumn’s yellow vesture drest : 
The sprightly bird, whose carol sweet 
Broke on tle breath of early day— 
The summer flowers she loved to greet— 
The bird—the fiowers-oh where are they ? 
Thou desolate and dying year ! 
Yet lovely in thy lifelessness,” 
As beauty stretch’d upon the bier 
In death’s clay-cold and dark caress ; 
There’s loveliness in thy decay, 
Which breathes, which lingers round thee 
still, 
Like memory’s mild and cheering ray 
Beaming upon the night of ill. 


Yet—yet the radiance is not gone 
Which shed a richness o’er the scene, 
Which smiled upon the golden dawn 
When skies were brilliant and sererne— 
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Oh ' still a melancholy smile 
Gleams upon nature’s aspect fair, 
To charm the eye a little while, 
Ere ruin spreads his mantle there! 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Since time entwined thy vernal wreath, 
How often love hath shed the tear, 
And knelt beside the bed of death : 
How many hearts, that lightly sprung 
When joy was blooming but to die, 
Their finest chords by death unstrung, 
Have yielded life’s expiring sigh. 


And pillowed low beenath the clay, 
Have ceased to melt—to breathe—to burn' 
The proud, the gentle and the gay, 
Gathered unto the mouldering urn! 
Whilst freshly flowed the frequent tear 
For love bereft—affection fled — 
For all that were our blessings here, 
The loved—the lost—the sainted dead! 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
The musing spirit finds in thee 
Lessons impressive and severe 
Of deep and stern morality— 
Thou teachest how the germe of youth, 
Which blooms in beings dawning day, 
Planted by nature—reared by truth— 
Withers like thee in dark decay. 
Promise of youth ! fair as the form 
Of heaven’s benign and golden bow ; 
Thy smiling arch begirds the storm, 
And sheds a light on every woe: 
Hiope wakes for thee, and to her tongue, 
A tone of melody is given, 
As if her magic voice were strung 
With the empyreal fire of heaven ; 


And love, which never can expire, 
Whose origin is from on high, 
Throws o'er thy morn a ray of fire 
From the pure fountains of the sky. — 
That ray which glows and brightens still 
Unchanged—cternal, and divine— 
Where seraphs own its holy thrill, 
And bow before its gleaming shrine. 


Thou desolate and dying year, 
Prophetic of our final fall! 
Thy buds are gone—thy leaves are sear— 
Thy beanties shrouded in the pall : 
And all the garniture that shed 
A brilliancy upon thy prime, 
Hath like a morning vision fled 
Unto the expanded grave of Time. 


Time! Time! in thy triumphal flight 
How all life’s phantoms fleet away— 
The smile of Hopeand young delight— 
Fame’s meteor beam—and Fancy’s ray ; 
They fade—and on thy heaving tide, 
Rolling its stormy waves afar, 
Are borne the wrecks of human pride, 
The broken wrecks of Fortune’s war. 
There, in disorder dark and wild 
Are seen the fabrics once so high, 
Which mortal vanity had piled 
As emblems of eternity ! 
And deemed the stately piles, whose forms 
Frowned in their majesty sublime, 
Would stand unshaken by the storms 
That gathered round the brow of time. 
Thou desolate and dying year! 
Earth's brightest pleasures fade like thine, 
Like evening shadows disappear, 
And leave the spirit to repine. 
The streams of life, that used to pour 
Its fresh and sparkling waters on— 
While Fate stood watching on the sbore 
And numbered al] the moments gones— 
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Where hath the morning splendour flown 
Which danced upon that crystal stream? 
Where are the joys to childhood known, 
When life is an enchanted dream ? 
Enveloped in the starless night 
Which destiny hath overspread— 
Enrolled upon that trackless flight, 
Where the dark wing of time had sped. 


Oh! thus hath life its even tide 
Of sorrow, loneliness, and grief ; 
And thus divested of its pride, 
It withers like the yellow leaf: 
Oh! such is life’s autumnal bower, 
When plundered of its summer bloom ; 
And such is life’s autumnal hour, 
Which heralds man unto the tomb. 


Poughkecpsie, Nov. 19, 1821. 





GREECE, 
Land of the brave! where lie inurn’d 
The shrouded forms of mortal clay, 
In whom the fire of valour burn’d 
And blazed upon the battle’s fray : 
Land where the gallant Spartan few 
Bled at Thermopyle of yore, 
When death his purple garment threw 
On Helle’s consecrated shore ! 


Land of the muse! within the bowers 
Her soul-entrancing echoes rung, 
While on their course the rapid hours 
Paused at the melody she sung— 
Till every grave and every hill, 

And every stream that flow’d along, 
From morn to night repeated still 

The winning harmony of song. 


Land of dead heroes—living slaves— 
Shall glory gild thy clime no more ? 
Her banners float above thy waves, 
Where proudly it hath swept before ? 
Hath not remembrance tben a charm ? 
To break the fetters and the chain? 
To bid thy children nerve the arm, 
And strike for freedom once again ? 


No! coward souls—the light which shone 
On Leuctra’s war-empurpled day— 
The light which beam’d on Marathon, 
Hath lost its splendour, ceas’d to play : 
And thou art but a shadow now, 
With helmet shatter’d—spear in rust— 
Thy honour but a dream—and thou 
Despised—degraded—in the dust! 


Where sleeps the spirit that of old 


Dash’d down to earth the Persian plume, 


When the loud chaunt of triumph told 
How fatal was the despot’s doom ! 

The bold three hundred—where are they, 
Who died on battle’s gory breast ? 

Tyrants have trampled on the clay, 
Where death has hush’d them into rest. 


Yet Ida, yet upon thy hill 
A glory shines of ages fled, 
And fame her light is pouring still, 
Not on the living—but the dead! 
But ‘tis the dim sepulchral light 
Which sheds a faint and feeble ray, 
As moon-beams on the brow of night, 
When tempests sweep upon their way. 


Greece! yet awake thee from thy trance— 
Behold thy banner waves afar— 
Behold the glittering weapons glance 
Along the gleaming front of war! 
A gallant chief, of high emprize, 
Is urging foremost in the field, 
Who calls upon thee to arise 
In might—in majesty reveal d. 
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In vain, in vain the hero calls, 

In vain he sounds the trumpet loud ; 
His banner totters—see, it falls 

In ruin, Freedom’s battle shroud: 
Thy children have no soul to dare 

Such deeds as ylorified their sires-— 
Their valour but a meteor’s glare, 

Which gleams a moment, and expires, 


Lost land! where Genius made his reign, 
And rear’d his golden arch on high ; 
Where Science rais d her sacred fane, 
Its summit peering to the sky: 
Upon thy clime the midnight deep 
Of ignorance hath brooded long, 
And in the tomb, forgotten, sleep 
The sons of science and of song. 


The sun hath set,—the evening storm 

Hath pass’d in giant fury by, 
To blast the beauty of thy form, 

And spread its pall upon the sky; 
Gone is thy glory’s diadem, 

And Freedom never more shall cease 
To pour her mournful requiem 

O’er blighted, lost, degraded Greece ! 
New York, Oct, 6, 1821. FLORIO, 
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Original Conmuinications, 
INVERNESS MEDAL. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Sir,—For the information of such 
of your readers as are curious about 
medals, J beg leave to mention, that I 
have, in an old black-letter book, nam- 
ed * The Doome, Warning, and Judg- 
ment,’ a fac-simile of the inpression 
on the medal lately discovered at In- 
verness, and accurately described in an 
article of your paper some weeks ago, 
[t appears from this book, that the 
medal in question was struck off at 
Rome, in derision of Pope Eugenius 
IV. and one of his cardinals, Euge- 
nius was a Venetian by birth, and 
caused great alarm at Rome by perse- 
cuting certain rich friends of one of his 
predecessors, with the view of extorting 
money from them, by means of which 
and his lewdness, says the author of 
this old work, he was driven from 
Rome, and fled, for atime, to Flo- 
rence. In the year 1436, Eugenius 
caused Thomas Redonius, a white 
friar, who was a celebrated preacher, 
to be burnt to death, because he ear- 
nestly reproved the pride, riot, av 
unjust cursings of the Pope. 

I am, Sir, &c. &e., 


Lifford. Joun GRAHAM 
——+ + Dro 
PECULATIONS. 


In the year 1718, the Emperor of 
Russia, Peter the First, whom @ 
Europe agreed to call the Great, after 
eighteen years of incessant warfare a0 
arduous and varying conflict of arm 
with the Swedes (under Charles the 
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Twelfth). the Poles, and the Turks, 
», all which campaigns he had been 
resent i ‘person, took the advantage 
san iuterval of truce or tranquillity to 
form a grand council, afier the trial 
and death of his son aud heir, and the 
punishment of many conspirators in 
his treasons ; to which he addressed a 
speech, to the purport as follows :— 

The Emperor reminded them, first, 
of the duty of all mouarchs to protect 
their people from foreign assaults, to 
preserve peace, order, and quiet at 
home; aud to execute justice alike 
with the prince, the peer, and the pea- 
sat; he added, that he then found it 
yecessary to turo his attention to re- 
press and correct the abuses of power 
and authority, of some of bis governors 
of the provinces, and of the lheutenauts 
under them; who, he fouud, * had set 
their feet on the necks of his poor peo- 
ple, and had enriched themselves at 
the expense of their sweat and of their 
blood ;'—* of that people whose con- 
tributions and sacritices, in their la- 
bour, harvests, goods, and /ives, had 
for eighteen years merited every atten- 
tion, and now called for a defence or 
relief against all such blood-suckers.’ 

To this end, he announced that he 
had established a tribunal of inquiry 
and justice, of which General Weide, 
‘a man in whom he had never found 
fault,” was appointed president. 

Before thts new council, or chamber 
ofjustice, Prince Menzikoff wasaccused 
of preferrine his private advantage to 
that of his sovereign, in the govern- 
nent of Ingria; of having connived at 
the commerce of contraband goods ; 
wid of a secret correspondence with a 
liuister of Sweden, 

Menzikoff was of the first of the 
princes, generals, governors, and estat- 
ed men of the empire, anda chief fa- 
vourite of the emperor. Tle was found 
guilty, submitted to the judgment 
aud sentence of the court, delivered 
up his sword, and confined himself to 
his own house, till the emperor’s plea- 
sure should be declared. 

Priuce Dolgorucki was the next ar- 
migned, who defended himself with so 
much eloquence and ability, that the 
‘uneil could not pronounce, and re- 
terred judgment to the emperor, 
| The Grand Adumiral, Count A prax- 
‘ty Was found guilty of frauds and em- 
«zzlements, In victualling and in the 
spol _ and it was expected 
vee € doomed to capital punish- 

nt, 
lhesenator A praxin, bis brother, was 
ound guilty of concealing and com- 
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verting to his own use 100,000 crowns 
a-year of the produce of the salt-works, 
under his direction. 

Several other public administrators 
were called to account, tried by this 
court, and found guilty; but, when 
every one expected that severe punish- 
nents would be inflicted on therm, the 
generous Czar was prevailed on, by 
the consideration of all their former 
merits and long services, to restore 
the:n to his favour, but not without 
heavy pecuniary wulcts. 

Again, in the year 1723, after a 
year’s absence from Moscow and St. 
Petersburgh, while engaged in hostili- 
ties o* negociatious with the Persians 
and the Turks, the emperor made the 
discovery of fresh criminal practices, 
of which some of the principal persons 
of the regency were fouod guilty, and 
condemned to severe punishments. 

Among these was Baron Schafiroff, 
the Vice Chancellor, the favourite of 
the emperor, and his first minister. 
He was arrested, put to the guestion, 
and all who had any knowledge of his 
transactions were called on, on pain of 
death, to make disclosures of them. 
He was convicted of five charges :—1. 
That he had given to his brother a si- 
tuation and appointments, unknown to 
the emperor and the senate. 2. That 
he had signed orders and issued them, 
without registry, 3, That as intend- 
ant of the post-office, he had raised the 
rates of postage, and kept this advance 
for himself. 4. That he had conceal- 
ed 200,000 ducats in specie and 
70,000 in jewels, belonging to the 
condemned Prince Gagarin. 5. That 
he had used opprobrious language to 
some senators in full council, which 
was forbidden on paiu of death, 

When the seutence of death was to 


be executed on this prime minister, | 


the people were assembled by sound of 
trumpet; he was led to the public 
place, his sentence read to him, and 
when his head was laid on the block, 
and the axe lifted over him, a herald 
proclaimed the mercy of the emperor 
for the life of the criminal, aud sen- 
tence of death was changed to perpe- 
tual banishment to Siberia, with con- 
fiscation of all his estate and property 
of all kinds. 

Other criminals were punished by 
the kuout, and in other ways. 

One of Schatiroff’s crimes, or errors, 
was his eager endeavours to destroy 
the favourite Prince Menzikoff. The 
barou had accused this prince, to his 
face, before the emperor, of the fla- 
grant extortions for his own private ad- 





vantage, and this he proved so far, on 
the evidence of the suffering parties, 
that the Czar inflicted the knoué on 
the prince, with his own hand ; but in 
consideration of his extraordimary te- 
leut for raising the money which he 
had wanted in the execution of his 
great operations, he still eoutinued hia 
in place and favour. The prince 
pleaded in so pathetic a manner that 
all he had done, and all that he pro- 
posed, was for the emperor's service 
and at his disposal, that the Czar em- 
braced him, kissed him, and almost 
asked his forgiveness. 

The prince, to be revenged of his 
envious rival, Baron Schafiroff, who 
was very rich in ready money, charged 
him iv his turn with embezzling the 
public treasure, on which charges he 
was brought to his trial and to the 
scaffold, where he narrowly escaped 
with his life, with the loss of all his 
wealth, and the heavy sentence of per- 
petual banishment to Siberia. 
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Fine Arts. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue Gallery of the British Institution, 
which was opened to the public ou 
Monday last, presents less food for eri- 
ticism than usual; not that there is 
any deficiency in the number of pic- 
tures or that the works of art are either 
discreditable to the exhibitors, or asa 
national exhibition; but there is an 
actual poverty of subject in it: few of 
the pictures are worthy of the labour 
and talents that have been bestowed 
upon them, and their local character 
is such that they possess little general 
or commanding tuterest. We are weil 
aware of the de‘ence which every ‘artist 
can, with some truth, set up—that his- 
torical painting is not sufficiently pa- 
tronized ; and yet we wuch doubt that 
there is any country im which it would, 
at the present day, meet with greater 
encouragement; and we might appeal 
to the fortune amassed by the exhi- 
bition of West’s pictures—the immense 








‘sum given for Ward’s Allegory, and 


the liberal patronage which Mr, Hay- 
don got for exhibiting his pictures. 
We will not, however, attribute the 
small progress that historical painting 
makes in this country, to the artists ; 
they are not men of fortune, who can 
devote a number of years to a picture, 
and feed on the anticipations of that 
reward which awaits them; the artist, 
to eat his bread, must first earn it, Por- 
trait and portraiture, by which we mean 
local pictures, whether simple sketches, 








individuals, still life, or historical land- 
scape, present the readiest and most 
certain means, not only of procuring a 
decent subsistence, but of ac camulat- 
ing wealth. All parties from Van- 
dyc ck and Kneller down to the present 
President of the Royal Academy have 

felt this. Sir Godfrey Kneller, during 
his residence in Venice, painted some 
historical pictures, by which he ob- 
tained considerable celebrity, but he 
svon deserted the nobler for the more 
lucrative branch of his profession, urg- 
ing in his defence, that however mira- 
culous the power of historial painters 
was, In restoring the dead to life, they 
never began to live themselves until 
after their decease; whereas those who 
made the living the subjects of their 
pencils were kept alive by them. Rem- 
brandt was of this opinion too, when 
he projected a mock funeral of him- 
self to enhance the value of his works. 
Such was, also, the opinion of Vandyck, 
who, on being asked by a friend the 
cause of his giving up historical paint- 
ing, repled—* Iu the early part of my 
life I painted for fame and reputation; 
but now that [| am older, and have 
gained more experience, | paint for the 
comforts of my kitchen.’ And _ al- 
though we have mentioned West as re 
ceiving large sums for bis historical 
prtures, yet he was often driven to 
portrait painting, pleading the same 
excuse as) Vandyck and Koeller. 
When one of the early patrons of West 
saw him engaged in a portrait, and 
remonstrated with him for neglecting 
that more sublime branch of the art 
in which he had proved himself so well 
qualitied to shine, he replied—* [ find 
it necessary to cat Once in twenty-four 
hours.’ 

If, then, living artists are reproached 
with devoting their talents to that 
branch of their profession which is the 
most lucrative, they may not only 
plead the example and apology of their 
predecessors, but the state of the arts 
in the present day. But if our living 
artists may be excused for the great 
want of historical paintings in the pre- 
seut exhibition at the British L[nostitu- 
tion, there ts another point of view in 
which some of them cannot be defend- 
ed. We mean, that of sending to the 
British Gallery works that have alrea- 
dy appeared in the Royal Academy. 
‘ This’, as is observed in the Morning a 


Chronicle, ‘appears to be an abuse of 


the object of the establishment, and 
one likely to destroy much, if not all, 
the good which was expected to result 
from it, by debarring the young and 
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less privileged class of artists from the 
fair opportunity of the chances of com- 
petition, and, if not checked, may ter- 
minate in making the British Gallery 
but an apanage of that R yal School 
of Art which ts already so liberally pa- 
tronised. All monopolies are bad; 
but monopolies in the arts are pecu- 
liarly mischievous. Their life is com- 
petition—their excellence the result of 
free and liberal encouragement—and, 
without the eternal stimulus of vast 
and varied emulation, the standard of 
their highest efforts, in any nation, 
will not rise above mediocrity. It 1s 
because we respect the original object 
of the Royal Academy, that we dislike 
to see its nembers encroaching too far 
upon the indulgence of an Institution, 
which, like their own, was founded for 
the advancement of the arts—but on 
a distinct principle. Any body of pri- 
vilezed men, whether in collezes or 
academies, who can check competi- 
tion, and thereby engross the whole of 
the public notice, are likely to offer to 
the world the fruits of an indolent and 
contented security, rather than those 
of an anxioas, and therefore vigilant, 
love of fame. No artists are so likely 
to grow old in their errors as those who, 
being pampered by an exclusive pro- 
tection, find themselves secure from 
the salutary iutrusion of young and 
enterprising genius ;—endangered lau- 
rels bloom the longest. 


‘Wedo not deny the right of the 
Royal Academicians to secure to them- 
selves the best places in the exhibitions 
at Somerset House, nor do we call into 
dispute’ their right to exhibit at the 
British Institution. What we ask is, 
that they should treat the public and 
young artists fairly, by painting new 
pictures for the exhibition in the latter 
place ; or if they have not time or in- 
clination to do that, to forbear making 
it a secoud edition of their own display 
of the preceding year. The public, 
when invited to a new exhibition, Jove 
to meet with variety ; they should be 
treated with works on which to exer- 
cise their judgment, rather than those 
of which they have previously expressed 
their opinion. They know that works 
which are re-exhibited could not be 
there but to the exclusion of others 
which appealed for the first time to 
their patronage. Thus ts the space 
occupied, while a great uumber of new 
works, and many of them meritorious 
ones, are rejected for want of room, 
while some, scarcely more fortunate, 
are hung out of view, or put in such 
bad |i; zhits as to render the artist’s in- 








he 


dustry unavailing, and defy the exainis 


nation of the critic," 

We have not room this week to ente; 
into a critical notice of the new works 
of art exhibited, which we shall defer 
to our next; we may, however, point 
out a few of the principal pictures - 
namely, Jones’s Diagram of the Battle 
of Waterloo; Edwin “Landseer’ 8 exqni- 
site pictures of still life, the Larder Jp. 
vaded and the Watchful Sentinel; Hof. 
land’s View of London ; and Nasmyth’s 
Greenwich from Charlton Wood. 
These we shall notrece more particularly 
in our next. 


Original Poetry. 


ALE ABOOT IT, 
Or the Fortune Teller in * Life in London? 
CoME all ye tender maidens free, 
Whose hearts for love are bleeding ; 
Who wish to know your destiny, 
And sfill on hope are feeding : 
The stars and winds obey ny will, 
And wherefore need ye doubt it ? 
Come and be tutor’d by my skill,— 
Ili telk ye—ale aboot it / 
Aboot it! 
Til tell ye—ale aboot it ! 


Would you the mystic spell of fate 
Consult with fear and trembling 5 
Hear secrets of the nuptial state, 
And see young love dissembling: 
Knock at my garret door at mght, 
And wherefore maidens doubt it? 
Since I will guide your wishes right, 
And tell ye—ale aboot it / 
Aboot it ? 
And tell ye—ate aboot it ! 


Cross o’er my hand and cut the cards, 
Wish most your minds desiring ; 

You shall hear muaich of love’s regards, 
Of eyes and sparks admiring :-— 

Ah! cross my hand again !—behold ! 
Their fuces '—do not doubt it: 

‘ Husbands and children !’—now I’ve told 
Ye lassies—ale aboot it / 

Aboot it! 

Have told ye—ale aboot it ! P. 
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ANACREONTIC 


I AMONG the groves would stroll, 
Or, reclined beneath the shade 
By the gratefu) myrtle made, 

Would quaff the mantling bowl. 

Swift the hours of life consume, 
As the chariot’s rapid wheel 
Every moment seems to steal, 

Till hid within the tomb. 

Why give perfumes to the dead? * 

Why thus idly waste your time? 
Drink while life is in its prime, 
And with flowers adorn your head. 


Let some damsel, fair and gay, 
Anvint my polished brow, 
And ere I seek the shades below, 
Let care prepare the way. 


* Among the Greeks, as much time, pe 
haps, was “spent in burning perfumes at th 
tombs, and sacrificing to the manes of the de- 
ceased, as was bestowed upon the living. 
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EPITAPH, 
dto the Memory of a Lady celebrated for 
Oe aoe accomplishments of her mind and 


(Ob. 25th Ap. 1819, , 30.) 


SLL L ALA? 
Nemo tam dives habuit far entes, ; 
Crastinum ut possit sibi pollicert ——SENEC3. 


ee 
Wuor’erR thou art, who lonely wand'reth here, 
To shed o'er sainted worth the tender tear ; 
To view the virtues of celestial birth, . 
In one who living made an heav'n of earth : 
Whom Death, all eloquent, with stroke severe, 
Cut sbort, like some fair ttow’r, her bright ca- 


person. 


! 
reer: 
Know, stranger, then, the dear lov'd form en- 
tomb'd, 
Was beauty’s self!—-in whom the graces 
bloom’d. 


Sweetness and goodness evry charm bestow’d, 
That in the breast of chaste ‘ Cecilia’ glow’d *. 
0! ye, whose eyes the fount of pitv seem, 
Whose hearts would melt at surrow’s anguish’d 
stream ; 
Think what ber partner, friends, and children 
felt, 
When at the couch of death they silent kneit ! 
Dwelt on the closing of that janguid eye, 
Whose sympathetic spring was never dry '— 
When Howard's deeds in beauteous colours 
shone, 
She felt that charm, and made that charm her 
own !— 
Her fancy painted what her soul possest, 
And she who felt them most must paint them 
best! 
When poignant grief, in piteous accents, told 
Its tale of wue, her heart was cold ; 
She gave the troubl’d soul the wish’d-for peace, 
Dried up its tears, and bid its sorrow's cease. 
Notthese were alleher Christian faith outvied 
Her mental gifts —{Xeligion’s rule and guide! 
Jmmortal now she rests in joy above, 
There sweetly sings her dear Redeemer’s love ! 
Muse on the worth that mork’d a human frame, 
(What God approves must be an holy flame, ) 
Whilst angels guard the geutle shade that 
sleeps, 
©’er which her widow'd lord in silence weeps, 
Dweils on her spirit with a broken sigh, 
And rests his hopes where all should rest—on 
high! 
Thinks on the saint that gains the biissful shore 
Where virtue re:gas, and loves can part no 
more. Hatt. 
GORCPEO POPP ROLOELOUOLEL OLD UPL OEP} L OL LEC COE LS 
SONNET, 
Sacred to the Memory of ny Father. 
Ob. 28th Jan. 1822, Ae. 63. 


— Tis past '—the silent tomb has clos’d around 
The mortal part of him who gave me birth ; 
My father'!—and there below yon narrow 
mound, 
__ He rests in peace heside his parent earth !— 
Where oft’ at eve be mine the pensive hours 
lo spend,—and on his loneiy grave to shed 
i. tear—and strew upon his aged head 
-€ earliest sweets of weeping flowers !— 
Wise couch I watch’d—and clos’d his 
weary eyes, 
Uprais'd to Heav’n in agony of death !— 
Aud caught the echo of bis parting sighs 
That yielded up to God his gentle breath! 
eat-parted shade! forgive a son’s vain tear, 
fat would re-call his father once more here ! 
PES . Hatt. 
“ Alluding to a beautiful drawing made by 
Rog eilent lady, after one from Howarda’s at 
» the Tomb of St. Ceeilia, 
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Drury Lane THEATRE.—On Mon- 
day night, anew tragedy was produced 
at this house, entitled, Owen, Prince 
of Powys; or Welsh Feuds. The at- 
traction of a new play, aud Mr, Kean 
in a new character, drewa good house— 
a much better one than we fear this tra- 
gedy will be likely to gain frequently, 
The scene of the tragedy is in Wales, 
but as to the time we are left in utter 
ivnorance, except that there was a 
King Henry, and Norman invaders, 
and a gallaut Welsh youth, and a fair 
damsel, and a treacherous triend in 
those days; all of which have been 
pressed into the service of the tragedy. 
Phe plot appears to be pretty nearly as 
follows :— 

Owen, Prince of Powys (Mr. Kean), 
youthful, bold, and enterprising, holds out, 
with a body of faitiful ad)erents, in oppo- 
sition to the Norman power, and, before 
his departure for the field, confides ‘Theo- 
dora (Miss Ediniston), the object of his 
fondest affections, to the care of Madock 
(Mr. Cooper), his kinsman. ‘The latter 
cherishes a secret enmity against him, 
and soon takes occasion to prove him- 
self unworthy of the trust which had been 
committed to his honour and _ fidelity. 
lie vecomes the deterinined rival of his 
friend, and avows his guilty passion to 
Theodora, who spurns it with horror, 
while she rejects, with equal indignation, 
the suit of another rival, who presents 
himself in the person of Gerard, the King’s 
lieutenant (Mr. Barnard), and is promised 
the lady by the King. Meanwhile Owen, 
afier a long absence, returns from the 
campaign, only to be again called to meet 
the enemies of his country. and again 
does he intrust his ‘Theodora to the trea- 
cherous Madock, of whose baseness, in 
the first instance, she forbears to inform 
him. Having now got her completely in 
his power, Madock conveys her to his 
castle, when, failing in his repeated at- 
tempts upon her honour and _ plighted 
love, he forms the fell design of drown- 
ing her, rather than that she should give 
her hand to the object of his deadly ha- 
tred ; he communicates his purpose to ‘Tu- 
dor (Mr. Penley), one of iis dependants, 
but he, in place of carrying it into execu- 
tion, as enjoined, rescues the intended 
victim, at the samethat he gives the other 


to understand that he had consigned her 


to.a watery grave. Madock is now seiz- 
ed with compunction for the moment, 
but, with the return of Owen, who soon 
makes his appearance, all his vengeful re- 
sentinent is again awakened. He tells the 
gallant svidier, who anxiously inquires 
fur his mistress, that she had proved false 
in his absence, and sought rural tranquil- 
lity with a more favoured suitor, in pre- 
ference tothe toils of camps. Owen also 


learns from him that his father had fallen | 











by the hands of the enemy, and that his 
followers were routed and destroyed. 
Revenge now becomes the predominant 
passion in his soul, and he instantly flies 
to place himself at the head of his chosen 
band; but he shortly after finds himself 
once more within the castle of his impla- 
cable foe, whose villainy he at length dis- 
covers; and just at the moment that he 
stands unarmed before the drawn dagger 
of the ruffian Madock, who prepares to 
plunge it in his breast, a scream Is heard, 
and the deed of blood is prevented by 
the unexpected appearance of ‘Theodora 
and ‘Tudor. Madock immediately bur- 
ries her off, after recovering from the con- 
sternation which her presence created; 
and Owen having rushed to her assistance, 
issecn in afew moments bearing her to 
the foot of a tree, where she expires in 
his arms, enjoining him in death to avenge 
the liberties of his country. ‘The com- 
mand is sacred, and, while hastening to 
obey it with all the desperate impatience 
that such a cause as his could produce, 
he encounters Madock, whoin he feils to 
the ground with a blow of his battle axe, 
recelving, at the same time, a mortal 
wound himself, and, with his parting 
breath, he conjures one of his friends to 
follow up the successes he had gained. 
This tragedy (for so the play bitls 
call it, although it was unaccompanied 
by either prologue or epilogue,) is des- 
tined to enjoy a very brief mortality on 
the stave. It is a melo-drama, with- 
out its brevity and rapidity of action ; 
an unintelligible mixture of characters 
brought in contact, without cause or 
reason, Lurrying on to a preposterous, 
‘lame, and inpotent conclusion :’ 
the dialogue, a cento from preceding 
dramatic writers, aud many of the pas- 
saves such as are not worth repeating ; 
the tacidcats are not original, but tak- 
en from some old tragedics and very 
tuodern melodramas; and the whole 
welange was such as would not have 
survived the first night’s performance 
but for the exertions of the actors. 
ixean, who had consented to undertake 
a character unworthy of his talents, 
bestowed on it his best exertions; and, 
in the few scenes in which he had au 
opportunity of appearing, he made the 
most of them. Mr. Cooper had a very 
odious and repulsive character in Mua- 
dock, in which he pourtra: ed the work 
Ings of guiltin a very forerble manner, 
and in several passages he declarmed 
with muchjudgment. Miss Edimistou’s 
appearance in Theodora put her abili- 
ties to a test to which they had not 
been previously submitted,—that of 
appearing in a character uot only new 
to her but also new to the public. The 
conception she had formed of the cha- 
racter, we thought generally correct, 
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und her acting was entitled to consi- 
derable praise. Mr. Penley, in the 
generous Tudor, displayed much feel- 
ing, and in thescene where he describes 
the supposed murder of Theodora to 
the guilty Madoc, was energetic and 
discriminate. 

On Saturday Othello was perform- 
ed, when Mr. Kean appeared, as we 
are told, for the last time in the charac 
ter of Lago. Although we prefer 
his Othello, yet his lago ts certainly 
the best on the stage, and differs 
very fur from any other actor’s concep- 
tion of the character. There is a 
buoyancy in it—a plausibility in the 
very manner in which be pours the sub- 
tle person into the ear of the Moor, 
which obtains it credence; he does not 
seem the villain that he is, or that he is 
usually represented; he conceals not 
only his guilty purpose, but the very 
semblance of guilt, under a mask of 
generous friendship. Mr. Cooper an- 
dertook the character of Othello, and 
we have seldom seen him to greater ad- 
vantage; there was a chasteness tn his 
action and a correctness in his decla- 
mation which he will do well tocultivate; 
in some of the more striking scenes he 
was very effective. 

Paul and Virginia has been revived 
at this theatre, and, with the attraction 
of Madame Vestris in the principal 
character, promises to ensure a fre- 
quent repetition. 

Covent Garpven.—The Oratorios, 
which in former seasons were perform- 
ed alternate nights at the two winter 
theatres, are this seison confined exclu- 
sively to Govent Garden. Mr, Bi- 
shop, who had the management of 
them at this house last season, has re- 
signed the task, this year, to hands 
more accustumed to the arrangement 
and selection of such performances. 
Sir George Smart, who, we are happy 
to find, has been appointed organist to 
the King, directs the oratorios in con- 
junction with Mr. Bochsa; and those 


gentlemen gave such an instance of 


their tasteful and spirited exertions at 
the first performance, on Wednesday, 
as gives earnest of many rich musical 
treats. The first part consisted of a 
selection from Handel’s Messiah, in 
which a Mr. Sapio, who possesses a 
good voice aud a good taste, executed 
the air, ‘Comfort ye my people,’ ina 
very able and skilful manner. Mrs. 
Salmon’s ‘ There were Shepherds’ and 
‘Rejoice greatly,’ were in the best 
style of that distinguished vocalist. 
Madame Vestris, whose forte is cer- 
tainly not sacred music, was not very 





happy in ‘ He was despised ;’ but VIiss 
Stephens gave ‘I know my Redeem- 
er liveth’ with a solemnity and an ef- 
fect calculated to inspire the sincerest 
devotion. A coucerto on the violin- 
cello was performed by Mr. Lindley, 
at the end of the first act. ‘The pub- 
lic are familiar with his astonishing 
powers of execution on that instra- 
ment, which remain unimpuired, not- 
withstanding his constant performances 
in orchestras, which have a tendency 
to lessen the neatness and precision of 
a solo player. No passages are listen- 
ed to with such patient attention as 
those of Mr. Lindley, who rivals the 
most favourite singers in popularity. 
The applause he received was unbound- 
ed. 

The second part consisted of a se- 
lection fro: Rossini’s sacred oratorio, 
Moses in Egypt, 10 which Mrs, Salmon, 
Madame Camporese, Miss Goodall, 
Mrs. Bellchambers, and Messrs. Sapio, 
Pyne, Tinney, Begrez, and Nelson, 
poured forth their vocal strains to great 
advantage. Between the second and 
third parts, a fantasia was played by 
Mr. Willman, on an instrument called 
the Corno Bassetto, a species of clario- 
net in tone, but nearly an octave lower 
in compass. It has long been disused 
in this country, though frequently in- 
troduced into the orchestras on the cou- 
tinent. Its effect is said to be pecu- 
larly striking in the accompaniament 
to Mozart’s Requiem, in which it ts 
one of the predominant instruments, 
Mr. Willman is as perfectly master of 
it as of the clarionet. 

‘The third part was miscellaneous, 
and presented great variety. The duet 
‘Tovether let us range the Fields,’ be- 
tween Mrs. Salmon and Mr. Sapio, 
was exquisitely given, their voices 
blending in the sweetest harmony, and 
yet each preserving its peculiar charac- 


teristic. Ambrogetti and Mudame 
Camporese had a charming duet, 


‘Quel Occhietto;’ and Madame Ves- 
tris gave the air from Artaxerxes, ‘ In 
Infancy,’ with a sweetness and fulness 
of voice that amply compensated for her 
less fortunate effort in the earlier part 
of the evening ; but the great triumph 
was Miss Stephens’s ‘Sweet Bird,” ac- 
companied on the violin by Mr. Mori; 
such a display of vocal and instru- 
mental talent have been very rarely 
heard; and it was rewarded with ap- 
plause the most enthusiastic. The 
eutire evening’s performances were ho- 
houred with the most decided appro- 
bation of a house crowded to excess. 
Sir George Smart, who presides at the 





nn 
organ, conducted the whole. Ainog, 
the performers engaged for the sy. 
ceeding oratorios this season, are 
Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, Madaine, 
Ronzi, de Beguis, and Vestris, Miss 
Goodall, Mrs. Bellchainbers, Miss 
Povey, Madame Camporese, Mr, Bei. 
lamy, Mr. Begrez, Sigsors Aimbro. 
vetti, De Begnis, Placci, Mr. Pypp 
Wr. Hawes, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Tinney, 
Mr. Higman, and Mr. Sapio, My. 
Lindley, Mr. Wildman, and Mr, Mori, 

SurrkRey THEeatTre.—A new histo 
rical melo-drama was produced at this 
theatre on Monday night, with the ti. 
tle of Sir Arthur, or the Trish Chief 
The piece is taken from an incident jy 
the Lrish history, during the ferocious 
civil war between the loyalists and the 
parliamentarians, tn the time of Cron). 
well, It details, with pleasing drama 
tic effect, the adventures and misfor 
tunes of Sir Arthur, one of the royalist 
party, who has married Ellen Tyroue, 
the daughter of Lady Tyrone, a pro. 
fessed Cromwellite, though without the 
consent of the mother,-to whom his 
person is unknown, In the progress 
of his misfortunes he is separated from 
his wife, and Sir Arthur, in his at- 
tempts to escape, unconsciously takes 
shelter in the house of Lady ‘Tyrone, 
and, ignorant whom he is addressing, 
craves her protection, Lady Tyrone, 
equally ignorant whom she is_ shelter 
ing, promises to conceal him, and has 
just closed the doors of a cabinet 
upon him, when her son, Edmund 
Tyrone, a young officer in the Parla 
mentary army, is brought home faint- 
ing, having received a desperate wound 
from a fugitive officer of the Royal 
Army, whose flight he was attempting 
to intercept. It is soon discovered 
that the wound was inflicted by the 
sword of Sir Arthur, and that he 3s 
the person to whom Lady ‘Tyrone had 
pledged protection, Edmund, how 
ever, who has been previously struck 
by the noble conduct of his ad- 
versary, during their combat, urge 
his mother to keep her promise, and 
vows, if necessary, to sacrifice his own 
life in his defence. Whilst this % 
passing, the Parliamentary party Frac 
Sir Arthur to his asylum, and come ! 
search for him. By the aid of Lads 
Tyrone and her son, he is enable 
again to escape, but suspicion falls @ 
his preservers. The house 1s free 
and Lady Tyrone and her soa are 
off prisoners ; but, 1n their way to a place 
of security, a party of the Ihing° 
forces fall im with, and rescue thet 
They are then conducted to the co" 
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tage of Pat Mulligan, a peasant at- 
tached to their interests, where, by a 
chain of fortuitous circumstances, Fl- 
len and Sir A rthar have previously ar- 
rived. A reconciliation between Lady 
Tyrone, her daughter, and Sir A rthar, 
takes place; and all is happiness, till 
interrupted = by the appearance of 
Q’Rourke at the head of a troop of 
Parliamentarians, who immediately or- 
ders military execution on Sir Arthur 
and young Tyrone; but at the mno- 
ment the order isabout to be carried 
into effect, a body of Sir Arthur's 
friends come to his aid. O’ Rourke, 
in his turn, becomes a prisoner, aud 
the hero and heroine are made happy. 
The drama 1s full of interest from 
beginning to end, and the acting in 
every character good : Bengough played 
Sir Arthur with his usual correctness ; 
Wyatt’s character (a puritanical ser- 
jeant) was adinirably suited to him, 
and he made the most of it; Mrs, 
Fearman was an interesting heroine ; 
and Miss Poole, as her mother, played 
better than usual ; while Herring and 
Mrs. Brooks, as Mr. and Mrs. Mulli- 
gan, added greatly to the life and in- 
terest of the piece, which went off ex- 
tremely weil, and was announced for 
repetition amidst loud applause. 











Hiterature and Science. 


Durtna the memorable contest rela- 
tiveto Mr. Bucke’s tragedy, it may 
be remembered that tlie author stated, 
in his preface, that he had not only re- 
fused to write an epilogue, but that he | 
had declined being in any way instru- 
mental in attempting to revive the 
drama of the Jew of Malta; because 
‘he felt ashamed in being accessary to 
the cruelty of offering such an unpro- 
voked and undeserved insult to the 
great body of the Jews.’ This con- 
duct having given great satisfaction to 


= 








the Jews, we understand a select so- 
ciety of them have determined upon 
presenting Mr. Bucke with a splendid 
copy of the Talmud of Babylon, and 


4n illuminated one of the Yalmud of 
Jerusalem. 


A gentleman, who has passed many 
years iv India, and two in Persia, has 
been engaved ever since the summer 
« 1815, 1m translating the works of 
Perdosi.’ The greater part of the first 
year was spent in the difficult labour 
f collating various copies of the ori- 
ginal, until a correct one was procured, 
= Hanan has adopted the original 
Upret, and the versification is mo- 


dell 
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lean labour is as yet not more than half 
completed. The original contains six- 
ty thousand couplets. 


Among the many peculiarities of the 
last year, bas been the extreme de- 
pression of the mercurial column in the 
barometer; which has fallen lower than 
has alinost ever been remarked, it hav- 
ing sunk on the 24th of December to 
28-10; and again on the 28th to 28-15. 
The nearest approach to this, within 
our observation, was on the 8th of De- 
cember, 1817, when it fell to 28-50. 
It may be curious to some readers to 
be informed, by way of estimating the 
levity of such an anusual state of the 
air, that pressure of about 2000lbs. 
weight was removed from their bodies. 


Geology.— The labours of the Natu- 
ralist D. G. Brocchi promise to be of 
considerable importance to this sci- 
ence: his last work, intitled Su/to 
Stato Fisico del Suolo Romano, is the 
fruit of a long residence at Rome. It 
consists of a large coloured chart, in 
royal folio, representing the various su- 
perticies of the sol, with two coloured 
tables, und descriptive letter-press, 
The author is now employed upon a 
similar work, which cannot fail to prove 
Interesting to naturalists, as it will treat 
of the geology of Latium and of the 
Ciminian (Viterbo) mountains, — re- 
specting which but little is yet known, 


Swedish Literature. —Sweden has hi- 
therto contributed but little towards 
the stock of European literature, but 
can boast at present at Ling, a poet, 
whose compositiens are stamped with 
originality and pregnant with fancy, 
but characterised by strong nationality 
and raciness. Among his productions, 
the subjects of which are generally 
borrowed from northern and Swedish 
history, the most prominent are his 
Agne, « tragedy of superior beauty ; 
his Idyll, entitled Love; Eylif the 
Goth ; and the Diet of 1527. Besides 
the above-mentioned tragedy, he has 
produced several others, and some dra- 


matic compositions of a different spe- | 


cles; but the latter are not so success- 
ful as his offerings to the tragic muse. 
Ling is at present occupied upon an 
epic poem, entitled Die Asen; a por- 
tion of this appeared in 1816, and its 
merit justifies the interest with which 
his countrymen lock forward to the 
appearance of the remainder. His al- 
legorical epic production, Gylfe, al- 
though so patriotic in its subject, has 
been received more coldly than his 
other works, being more imperfect 


elled on that of Pope. ‘This Hercu- ! and less polished. Several of his poems 


he composed a collection of poetical 
pieces during his stay at Copenhagen. 
Sweden possesses also, at the present 
day, a poetess of no small merit in Me. 
Asping, a lady as accomplished as she 
isamiable. Her Lap/and Girl, which 
appeared in the Poetical Calendar, 
edited at Upsal, by the ingenious 
poet Atterbom, is a composition of pe- 
culiar merit. Afzelius and Professor 
Geijer have published some beautiful 
Swedish ballads; and the former, in 
contributing also to a new edition of 
the Edda, has rendered a most essen- 
tial service to the literatureof his coun- 
try. 
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‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUs. 
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In the word abstemious the five vow- 
els of the alphabet stand in their gram- 
matical order—a, e, 7, 0, u. The word 
facetious presents the same accidental 
singularity ; and, adding another sylla- 
ble to it, facetiously brings in the y. 


The Bishop Ely having declined 
giving up to Sir Christopher Hatton, 
the garden and orchard of Ely House, 
near Holbourn, Queen Elizabeth wrote 
to hin the followingly sprightly note: 
—‘ Proud Prelate: 1 understand you 
are backward in complying with your 
avreement; but 1 would have you to 
know, that [ who made you what you 
are can unmake you; and if you do 
not forthwith fulfil your engagement, 
by G— I will immediately unfrock 
you,—Your’s, as you demeun yourself, 
— Elizabeth.’ 


Theatrical Hoax.—During the last 
summer, while Kean was the theatrieal 
idol of ‘the literary emporium of the 
western world,’ and his departing car- 
riage, like the triumphaut car of a 
conqueror, was attended by a shouting 
multitude, there was a little man fi- 
guring away in the papers of Boston 
under the high name of Kemble. He 
puffed himself off as the rival of Kean, 
and played upon the boards with no 
little ectat. After becoming a subject 
of some little notoriety, he vanished to 
play a new part on another theatre 
‘This is the man who has been lately 
arrested in Philadelphia, and commit- 
ted to prison under suspicion of being 
concered in the Eikton robbery. He 
proves to have been an old convict / 
Thus some have ‘in their time played 
many parts.” American Paper. 
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ro READE RS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
*.°* The Second number of the present volume 
has been reprinted, and may be had through the 
usual channels. 
We shall be bappy to see the papers men- 
tioned by H, L 
We never insert anonymous criticisms ei- 
ther on bouks, the arts, or the drama. 
Veitumnus, *The Pauper,’ ‘The Ang 





ler’s 


- Cave,’ and Mediocritus, are inadmissible. 
, , 


Calipash can do bette:, we are sure, thanwrite 
parodies. 

The favours of H. L., Mac, and Labienus, 
have been received. 

‘uim soars too high for us: his verses, how- 
ever, possess merit. 

Our correspondent at Pentonville, whowishes 
us to state more explicitly our opinion of his 
poems, subjects us to a rather disagree .ble 
task ; we will, however,observe that, fora young 
poet, he writes too much to write well; the first 
specimens he sent us were fur tlhe best. 

Mr Prior and Cedric are requested to send 
to our office, on Wednesday next. 
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-THE PAMPHLETEER, No. 


XXXVIIL., published Quarterly, contains the 
Best Political, Literary, and Misecllaneous 
Pamphlets of the day, on both sides of every 
question; with Original, as well as scarce old 
Pamphlets interspersed. —CONTENTS : 

I. Letters of Joseph II. to some of the most 
celebrated characters of his time. Now first 
translated for this Work. 

li. Bishop of Llandaff’s Primary Charge to 


_ his Clergy. 


lil. ‘Ihe celebrated Pamphlet, published in 
1778, entitled, ‘ Anticipation of the King’s 
Speech to both Honses, and of the Debate in 
thee Lower House on the Address and Amend- 
ment. By Rd. Tickell.’ 

IV. Expostulation to Lord Byron, on his 
present pursuits; with animadversions on his 
writings {Original.] 

V. A Vindication of the People from Blas- 
phemy, and Defence of the Press. 

VI On Grammar Schools. By Vicissimus 
Knox, D. D. 


VIL. Interests of the Church of England. By 
Rn. Y. 
Vill. Defence of the Vegetable Regimen. By 


J. F. Newton. 

IX. Police of the Metropolis. 
waring. 

lu Nos. 36 and $7 are the following impor- 
tant pamphlets, among many others—Count 
Santa Rosa’s detailed account of the rise and 
fall of the Pieimontese Revolution in 1520— 
‘The necessity and best mode of striking off 
part of National Debt—Comaro on Longevity 
and correcting a bad Constitution— Bowles’ 
Answer to Loid Byron about Pope—Rt. Hon. 
R. Adair’s Veciaration of England against tie 
Holy Alliance—enj. Constant on the Dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber of Deputies—with several 
o1 the present Agricultural Distresses, Corn 
Bill, &c, 

La h N». contains ten or twelve whole pam- 
phiets, and not mere extracts, as many have 
supposed: thus reducing the price of each to 


about sixpence. 


By G. Main- 


The brimary Charges of Bishops are also in- 


serted ‘ 


>cld by LoNGMAN, SIMPKIN, SHERWOOD, 
Li. ACK phe and all Booksellers, on re- | 
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In one neat pocket Volume, with Seven Por- 
traits and Vignette Title, 5s, boards, 
LETTERS of JUNIUS. = With 
Preliminary Dissertations and Copious Notes. 
By ATTICUS SECUNDUS. 

*,* In this New Edition of the Letters of 
Juniue, the Publishers have had in view, hot 
only to free these beautiful Specimens of Eng- 
lish composition from every obscurity which 
the passing nature of the events discussed in | 
them may have occasioned, but to render tie 
work, as it now appears, an interesting illus- 
tration of an important portion of British His- 
tory 

With this view, the Letters have been in- 
troduced by the following Preliminary Disser- 
tations :—A generai: View of the Political His- 
tory of Lritain, from the Accession of George 
Ii1. to the Publication of the Letters of Junius 
——General Review of the Letters—On the Style 
of Junius—On the Temper in which the Let- 
ters are written—On tie Political Principies 
maintained iu the Letters,;—and on the Con- 
tioversy respecting their Author. 

Beside these Dissertations, which seemed 
necessary for enabling the reader to enter with 
advantage on the perusal of the Letters, copious 
Notes have been appended to the text; so that, 
it is presumed, tucre is no allusion in tie 
course of the work, either to persons or to his- 
torical transactions, an explanation of which 
will not be found in the proper place. 

Publislied by G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, 
London ; and OLIVER and Boy Ds Edinburgh. 
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Rinkony? $ Dictlonary of Anscdotes. 

This day is published, in one large volume, 
8vo_ price 15s. boards, embeliisued with a 
characterisric frontispiece, drawn and engrav- 
ed by J. R. Cruikshank, 

ANEW DICTIONARY OF 

ANECDOTES, illustrative of CHARACTER and 

LiVENTs: from Genuine Sources. 

By GEORGE RAMSAY. 

*,* To eneral readers this volume will be 
highly interesting, and even to the best in- 
formed on the subject of Anecdote it will pre- 
sent tho charm of novelty; whilst the readi- 
ness of its arrangement renders it an able auxi- 
liary 11a morning's amusement or an evening's 
conversation. 

London: Printed for SHERWOOD, NEELY, 
and JONES, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, in 2 volumes 4to. piice 
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51. 5s. boards, 
TRAVELS in SICILY, GREECE, | 
and ALBANIA; illustrated with numerous | 
Engravings. By the Rev.1.S.HUGHES, | 

ellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. | 


‘ile (Mr. Hughes) has evidently travelled | 
through Greece with an understanding rightly | 


disciplined and trained for his pigrimage ; has | 
surveyed it with his mind as weil as his eye, | 
and has carried over “ that country of the soul” | 
the recollections imparted by her poets and her : 
bistorians, which embellish and consecrate the 
memorials of her departed greatness.—Month- 
ly Review, June, 1821. 

‘The public have to thank Mr. Hughes for 


addition to the permaueut stock of | 
to every class of readers they 
resting, to the scholar inva | 


British travels ; 
will be highly inte 
luable.’—British Critic, June, 1821. 
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worthy to have wandered amongst the Scenery 


_ and objects he describes—and when it ‘ig egy, 


sidered what these are, it will be seen that 
higher praise cannot be given.’—Baldwin, 
Magazine, Nov. 1320.—See also British Ro 
view, No. 34. 
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Eustace’s Tour through Italy. 
Nearly ready for publication, the Sixth Edi. 
tion, with an Additional Pretace, by the Edi. 
tor, and Translations of ail the various Quo 
tations contained in the Work, from Ancient 
and Modern Authors, 


A CLASSICAL TOUR | through 
ITALY, Aa. 1802 ) 
By the Rev, JOLIN - hag WODE EUSTACE 


lilustrated with a Map of Italy, Plans of 
Churches, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. price Sl. in bds, 
Printed for J. MAWMAN, 39, Ludgate Street. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 
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HoaRe’S SUPPLEMENT to EusTace’s Cras. | 
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stcat Tour in ItaLty. @ 
1]. 4s. in boards. 

‘ Of the two books (Mr. Eustace’s and Sir R. 
C. Hoare’s), the present is possibly the mor 
curious, because tiie line of inquiry is more re 
mote from the usual course pursued by travel- 
iers in Italy; and because the autbor has em. 
bellisned, or rather augue — his disquisi- 
tions with a great number of lupidary insetip 


vols. 8vo. price 





tions. "Monthly Review, Nov. 1820. 
THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 


No. XXVI. for FEBRUARY, 1822, price 2s. 64. 
is embellished with an Engraving of the Statue 
of Llissus, from the Elgiu Marbies, and con 
tains the following Original Articles :— 

1. On the Elgin Marbles, ie. llissus. By 
the Author of * lable Palk.’—2. Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith; Continuation of Jounson’s Lives 
of the Poets, No. 1V.—3. 
of the Heathen Mythology —4. Specimen of a 
Translation from Valerius Flaccus.—5. Pleé- 
sant and Unpleasant People, by Taurma 6. 


On the Poetical Use | 
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Stanzas to ***, by Join Clare —7. The Seven — 


Foresters of Ci. ata orth, an Ancient Derbyshire 
Ballud.—8. Beauties of the Living Diamutists 
No 2, Scene from Eritain’s Glory, a Comic 
Opera, by T D—, Esq—9. 

Man John Ochiltree; Taies of Lyddal-ciosy 





No If—10. A Hermitage, by Mr. Montge 


mery.—11. Notices of the Early French Poets, 
Hugues Salel, and Olivier de Magay—1? St: 
peisiition’s Dream, a Poem -—13. Homers 
Hymn to Pan; Leisure Hours, No. VI 
Bradgate Park, the Residence ° 

Lady Jane Grey anh 6. On sume of the 0 
Actors, by Elia.—17. From an unpublisie 
Play —18. Ona Free Paper Currency, pay4?* 
in Gold, ad valorum.—19. The Dr: sore 


| Report of Music.—21. Abstract of Foreign 224 
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Domestic Occurrences. —=22. Monthly Regis 
the usual Intelligence. 
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